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H 'Bat hr wort, thao thi. h.pp... wh.a th. oUld'a loyo 
had. no nataral oati.rt within h.r bonto-when .he .. th. 
r U»n or the dull child of the family, and is left out in the 
cold while the parents' aftxtiou is lavished upon the rest. Of 
courae she doe* not love her brothers and sisters, who mono- 
,ji«> what should have been here too. And how is she to 
lore her parents ? Nobody knows the real anguish which 
manv a child in the nursery suffers from this cause, nor how 
many lives are embittered aud spoiled through the suppres- 
sion of their childish affectious. “ My childhood was made 
miserable,'’ a lady said to me a little while ago, “ by my 
mother's doting fondness for my little brother; there waa 
not a day when she did not make me wretched by aiming 
into tbe nursery to foudle and play with him, aud, all tho 
time, she had not a word, or a look, or a smile for me, any 
more than if I had not been in the room. And I have never 
got over it ; she is very kind to me now, but I never feel 
quite natural with her. And how can we two, brother and 
aister, feel for each other as we should if we hud grown up 
together in love in the nursery ? ” 


Despising the Children. 

Suppose that a mother may offend her child, how is it 
possible that she should despise him ? “ Despise : to have a 
low opinion of, to undervalue,’’ — thus the dictionary ; and, as 
a matter of fact, however mnch we may delight in them, we 
grown-up people have far too low an opinion of children. If 
the mother not unAer*».lvhe bet child, would she leave 
him to the society of an ignorant nursemaid during the early 
years, when his whole nature is, like the photographer’s sensi- 
tive plate, receiving momently indelible impressions? Not 
but that his nurse is good for the child. Very likely it 
wonld not answer for educated people to have their children 
always about them. The constant society of his parents would 
be too stimulating for the child ; and frequent change of 
thought, and the society of other people, make the mother all 
the fresher for her children. But they should have the bat 
of their mother, her freshest brightest hours, while, at the 
same time, she is careful to choose her nurses wisely, train 
them carefully, and keep a vigilant eye upon all that goes 
on in the nursery. A good devoted mother is seldom with- 
out a good devoted nurse ; but, all the same, it would be a 
bom to mothers if there were training-schools for nurses, 
where they should not only be instructed in their duties, but 
awakened to some sense of their great responsibility. Mere 
Ooarsenetts and rudeness in his nurse does the tender child 
lasting harm. Many a child leave* the nursery with his 
moral sense blunted, and with an alienation from his heavenly 
Father set up, which may last his lifetime. For the child's 
moral touch is exceedingly qnick ; he is all eyes and ears for 
tbe slightest act or word of unfairness, deception, shiftiness. 
His nurse says, “ If you’ll be a good boy, I won’t tell,” and 
the child learns that things may be concealed from his 
mother, who should be to him as God, knowing all his good 
and evD. And it is not as if the child noted the slips of his 
elders with aversion. He knows better, it is true, but then he 
doe* not trust his own intuitions, be shapes his life on any 
pattern aet before him, and, with the fatal taint of human 
nature upon him, he is more ready to imitite a bad pattern 
than a good. Give him a nurse who is ooarse, violent, and 
tricky, and, before tbe child is able to speak plainly, he will 
have caught these dispositions. 

One of many other ways in which parents are apt to hare 
too low an opinion of their children, is in the matter of their 
faults. A little child showa some ugly trait— he is greed* 
and gobble* np his sisters share of goodies as well as l 
own ; he is vindictive, ready to bite or fight the hand tW 
offends him ; he tells a lie — no, he did not touch the sq 
bowl or the jam-pot. The mother puts off the evil day 
know* she must sometime reckon with the child for tU 
offences, but in the mean time she says, “ Oh, it doe* ** 
matter this lime ; he is very little, and will know better U 
and-by.” To put the thing on no higher grounds w ? 
happy days for herself and her children would the ’mJ!! 
•erure if she would keep watch at the place of the leti’ 
out of waters. If the mother settle it in her own mind £* 



the oh i Id novel- does wrong without, being awaro of his 
wrongdoing, she will hoc that ho is not too young to havo his 
fault corrected or prevented. Deal with a child on his first 
offonoo, anil « grieved look is enough to oonviot tho little 
transgressor ; but lot him go on until a habit of wrongdoing 
is formed, mid the euro is a slow one,— then tho mother hus no 
chnnoe until she hue formed in him n contrary habit of woll- 
d»ing. To laugh at ugly tempera and let them pass because 
the child is small, is to sow tho wiud. 

Hindering the Children . 

Tho moat fatal way of despising tho child falls undor tho 
third educational law of tho Go* puls, and it is to overlook 
aud make light of his natural relationship with Almighty 
God. “ Suffer the littlo children to oomo unto Me," says tho 
Saviour, as if that were tho natural thing for tho ohildren to 
do. the thing they do whon they aro not liiudorod by thoir 
elders. And perhaps it is not too beautiful a thiug to beliovo 
iu this redeemed world, that, as tho babe turns to his mother 
though ho ho has no power to nay her niimo, as tho tlowera 
turn to tho snn, so tho hearts of tho children turn to thoir 
Saviour and God with unoousoious delight and trust. Now 
listen to what goes on iu many a nursery : •• God does not 
love you, you naughty wicked boy ! " *• Ho will Bend you to 
the bad wicked place,’’ and so on ; aud this all tho practical 
tenohing about the ways of his almighty Lover that tho child 
gets! -never a word of how- God does love and cherish the 
littlo children all day long, and fills their hours with delight. 
Add to this, listless perfunctory prayers, idle discussions of 
Divine things in their presence, light use of holy words, few 
signs whereby the child can read that the things of God aro 
more to his parents than anything of tho world, and the child 
is hindered, tacitly forbidden to *• como unto Me,’’— and this, 
often, by pareuts who, in the deptlrn of thoir heurto, desire 
nothing iu comparison with God. Tho mischief lies in that 
same foolish undervaluing of tho children, in the notion that 
the child can have no spiritual lifo until it pleases his elders 
to kindle tho flame. 


Condition* of Healthy Brain-Activity. 

Having just glanced at tho wide region of forbidden 
ground, wo uro prepared to consider what it is, definitely 
and positively, that the mother owes to her child under the 
name of Education. 

Anil, first of all, the more educable powers of the 
child — hia intelligence, hi* will, his moral feelings— have 
their seat iu the brain ; that is to say, as the eye is tho 
organ of sight, so is the brain, or some part of it, tho 
organ of thought and will, of love and hate. Authorities 
differ as to how fur it is possiblo to localize the functions of 
the brain ; but this, at least, seems pretty clear — that none of 
the functions of mind are performed without real activity 
in the mass of gray aud white nervous matter named “ the 
brain. Now, this is not a matter for tho physiologist alono, 
but for every mother and father of a family; because that 
wonderful brain, by means of which wo do our thinking, 
if it is to net healthily and in harmony with the healthful 
action of tho members, should act only under suclreconditions 
of exercise, rest, and nutrition as secure health in evory 
other part of tho body. 

(a) Exercise.— Most of us have mot a few eccentric and a 
good many silly persons, and tho question occurs, wore these 
people born with less brain power than others? Probably 
not; but if they were allowed to grow up without the daily 
habit of appropriate moral and mental worlc, if they wero 
allowed to dawdle through youth without regular and 
sustained efforts of thought or will, the result would be tho 
same, aud the brain, which should have been invigorated by 
daily exerciso, become flabby und feeble, as a healthy arm 
would be after being carried for years in a sling. Tho large 
active brain is not content with entire idleness; it strikes 
out lines for itself, and works fitfully, and the mau or woman 
becomes eccentric, because wholesomo mental effort, like 
moral, must be carried on undor tho discipline of rules. A 
shrewd writer suggests that mental indolence may have been 
in some measure the cause of those pitiable attacks of de- 
rangement and depression from which poor Cowper suffered ; 
tho making of graceful verses when the " maggot bit ” did 
not afford him the amount of mental labour necessary for his 
well-being. 
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ho oxeoflaivoly active at one time— now the limW. now the 
digestive organs, now the brain ; and nil tho blood in tho 
body that can be spared goos to tho support of those organs, 
which, for tho timo living, nro in n state of labour. Tbo 
oliild has just had his dinner, the meal of tho day, which most 
severely taxes his dig.Htive organs : for as much as two or 
three hours after, much labour is going on in theso organs, 
t 10 blood that can bo spared from olsowhcro is present, to 
a*Hist. Now, send tho child out for a long walk inirnodiiitoly 
a ter dinner, the blood goes to tho labouring extremities, 
and tho food i H loft half digested ; givo tho child a regular 
oourse of such dinners ami walks, and ho will grow up h 
dyspeptic. Sot him to his liooks after a heavy meal, and 
the case is us bad ; tho blood which should havo been assist- 
ing in tho digestion of tho meal, goes to tho labouring brain. 

It follows that tho hours for lessons should lie carefully 
chosen, after poritxlsof mental rest, Hloop, or play, for instance, 
end whon there is noexeessivo aotivity going on in any other 
part of tho system. Thus, the morning, both boforo and 
after breakfast (tho digestion of which lighter meal is not a 
severe tax), is much tho best timo for lesions and every sort 
of mental work ; if tho aftornoon cannot Ihj spared for 
recreation, that, is tho timo for mechanical tusks, such as 
needlework, drawing, practising; tho childrens’ wits are 
bright enough in tho evening, but tho drawback to evening 
work is, that tho brain, onco excited, is inclined to carry on 
Its labours beyond boil timo, and dreams, wakefulness, and 
uneasy sleep attend the poor child who has been at work 
until tho last minute. If the older children must work in 
tho uvening, they should have at least ono or two pleasant 
Booiul hours boforo they go to bed. 

“ 1 hero is, says liiixley, “no satisfactory proof, at 
present, that tho manifestation ef any particular kind of 
mental faculty is especially allotted to. or connected with, 
tho activity of any particular region of tho cerebral hemi- 
spheres,’’— a dictum against tho phrenologists, but coming 
to ns on too high authority to bo disputed. It is not possible 
to localize the faculties— to say you aro cautious with this 
fraction of your brain, and music-loving with another; but 
thiB much is coriain, and is very important to tho educator : 
tbe brain, or sonio portion of the brain, becomes exhausted 
when uny given faculty is kept too long on tho stretch. The 
child has been cluing sums for some time, nnd is getting 
unaccoumably stupid : tako away his slate and let him read 
history, and you find his wits fresh again. Imagination, 
which has had no part in tho sums, is called into play by 
the history lesson, and tho child brings a lively' unexhausted 
faculty to his new work. School time-tables aro usually 
drawn up with a viow to give the several mental faculties of 
the child alternate rest and labour ; but the secret of the 
weuinaii children often show in the home school-room is, 
that. 110 snob judicious change of li-»s->un is contrived. 

(c) Nourishment . — Again, tho brain cannot do its work 
unless it be abundantly' and suitably' nourished ; somebody 
has made a calculation of how many ounces of brain went 
to the production of such a work — say’’“ Paradise Lost,” — and 
how many to such auother, aud so on. Without going into 
mental arithmetic of this nature, we imy say with safety, 
that every sort of intellectual activity wastes the tissues of 
the brain; a net-work of vessels oiipplic* an enormous 
quantity of blood to the brain, to make up for this waste of 
material ; and that the vigour and health of the brain depend 
upon the quality and quantity of this blood-supply. 

Now, tho quality of the blood is affected by three or four 
causes. Iu the first place, the blood is elaborated from the 
food ; the more nutritious and easy of digestion the food, tho 
more vital will bo the properties of the blood. The food 
must he various, too, — a mixed diot, — becau>e various ingre- 
dients are required to make up for tho various waste in tho 
tiBkUes. The children arc shocking spendthrifts; their end- 
less goings aud comings, thoir restlessness, their energy, the 
very wagging of their tongues, all mean expenditure of sub- 
stance: the loss is not appreciable, but they lose something 
by every sudden sally, out of doors or within. No doubt the 
gain of power which results from exercise is more than com- 
pensation for the loss of substance ; but, all the same, this 
loss must be promptly made good. And not only is tho 
body of the child more active, proportionably, than that of 
the man : tho child’s brain, 'as compared with the man’s, is in 
u perpetual flutter of endeavour. It is calculated that though 
the brain of a man weighs no more than a Jorlieth part of 
his l tody, yet a fifth or a sixth of his whole complement of 
blood goes to nourish this delicate and intensely active organ : 
but, in tbe child’s case, it is not too much to say that fully 
a quarter of the blood that is in him is spent on the susten- 
ance of his brain. And all the time, with these excessive 
demands upon him, tho child has to grow ! not merely to 
make up for waste, but to produce now •ubstenoo m brain 
mid body. What is the obvious conclusion ? 1 hat the ch ild 

must bo well fod. Half tho people of low viUlity@^mes 
0 the victims of low-feeding during thoir olmdhood , 
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nnd that, more often because their parent* wore not uhvo 
to the necessity, than because they were not in a position, to 
afford their children tho diet necessary to their full physical 
and mental development. Regular meals at unbroken inter- 
vals— dinner, never more than five hours after breakfast , 
1...W.| 1 .„,| I » delusion and a snare : animal food once certainly, 
noSSHily, in some lighter form, twice a day -are oommoro 
sense diets followed out in m»st woll-iegulatod households. 
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j 0 ' " ,he ,a *t thing at night and the first thing in the moni- 
K» >s useful in promoting those regular habits on which 
II ,IC the comfort of lifo depends. [All thia and much of 
it ! k‘ n<i goc* withont Baying ; but again let mo say, 
l " d, 9fled food that nourishes tho system, and people are 
to forget how far mental and moral conditions affect tho 
Pr r*" of digestion. The foot is, that the gastric juices 
' v “ich act as solvents to the viands uro only secreted freely 
^hen the mind is iu a cheerful and contented frame. If tho 
^ " d dislikes his dinner ho swallows it, but tho digestion of 
iat distasteful meal is a laborious much-impeded process ; 
'• the meal is c*teu in silonco, unrelieved by pleasant 
^'»t, tho child loses much of the “ food " of his dinner. 
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matter of health, of duo nutritiou, that tho children should 
cr \j r >y thoir food, and that thoir meals shonld be oaten in 
gladness; though, by the way, joyful excitement is as mis- 
chiovous as its opposite iu destroying that even, cheerful 
•tenor of mind favourable to the proeexses of digestion. No 
Tains should be spared to raako tho hours of meeting round 
tho family table 1I10 brightest hours of tlio day. This is 
supposing that the children are allowed to sit at table with 
their parents, and, if it is possible to let them do so at every 
meal excepting a late dinner, tho advantage to the little 
people is incalculable. Hero is tho parent.’ opportunity to 
tiain them in manners and in morals, to cement family love, 
and to accustom the children to huhita — such as that of 
■thorough mastication, for instance— as important on the score 
of health m on that of propriety. [But, given pleasant sur- 
roundings and exccdlcut food, and even then the requirement* 
■of theso exacting littlo people aro not fully met : plain as 
thsir f iod almuM , ■ , . t have vaii.ty. V leg of mutton 
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fortnight without the same dinner recurring twice. Ftsli, 
even if tho children dine off it without imat to follow, i<* 
•excellent os a change, the more s« a* it is rich in phosphorus 
— a valuable brain food. The ik lilreii’.* puddings .!.-« • 1 vo 
a good deal of consideration, tln> more so, a.* they do u >t 
-commonly care for fatty food.-, hut prefer to derive the 
warmth of their bodies from the starch and sugar of thoir 
puddings But give them variety; do not let it lie “ever- 
lasting tapioca." Even for tea and breakfast tho wlm> mother 
does not say, “ I always give my children « ) aud so." They 
-should not havo anything " always ; ” every meal should have 
some little surprise. But is this the way, to make them 
thiuk of what they shall eat and wbat they shall drink ’ 
On tho contrary, it is the underfed children who are greedy, 
and unfit to be trust d with any unusual delicacy. 

(d) Pure Air.— But, as we have seen, the quality of tho 
blood depends almost aa much on the air we breathe as <>n 
the food we oat ; in the course of every two or three minutes, 
nil the blood iu tho body passes through tho endless ramiti- 
cations of the lungs, and fur no other purpose than that, 
during tho instunt of its j>assagc, it should be acted upon by 
the oxygen contained in tho nir which is drawn into tho 
lungs iu the act of breathing. But what ran happen to the 
blood in tho course of au exposure l asting no longer jl mn 
'the blinking of an eye? Just this— tho whole character. 

• tiro Very ooIourToi 1 the' blood is changed : it enters the lung* 
spoiled, no lunger capable of sustaining life; it loaves them, 
a pure and vital fluid. Now, observe, the blood is only 
fully oxygenated wheu the sir contains its full proportion of 
oxygen, and, as was said boforo, evory breathing and every 
burning ol(ject withdraws some oxygen from the air. Hence 
tho importance, as wo have seen, of giving the children daily 
airings and abundant exercise of limb and lung in unvitiat*. 
Ujrimpovorishod air. , 

About out-of-door airings weneod say no more ; but indoor 
-irings ere truly os important, fcpw. iC the tissues are 
nourished upon impure blood fur all tho hours the «. u 1 
•ponds in the house, the mischief will not bo mended in t ie 
•horter interval spout out-of-doors. Put two or three breath- 
ing bodice, as well as fire and gn s, into a room, and it » 
incredible how soon tho sir becomes vitiated unless >< 

•tontly renewed; that is, unless the room bo well ventilated. 
We know wh it it is to come iu out of tho fresh air and c.ru- 
Plnia that a room feels stuffy, but sit iu the room « 
toinutoe, and you get accustomed to its stu ness, «n< 
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that all burning objects— nrc. gno-iauip— give forth 

carbonic acid gas and consume oxygen, you will see that 
night air is. in ordinary circumstance*, more wholesome than 
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dsv air. simply because there is a less exhaustive drain upon 
its vitai gas. When the children nrc out of a room which 
thev commonly occupy, day nursery or breakfast-room, then 
is the opportunity to air it thoroughly by throwing windows 
and doors wide open, and producing a thorough drought. 
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(?) Sunshine . — But it is not only air, and pure air, the 
children must have if their blood is to be of the “ finest 
quality,” as tho advertisements have it. Quite healthy 
1>1 o,h 1 is exeoedingly rich in minute, red, disklike bodies, 
known as “red corpuscles,” which, in favourable circum- 
stances, are produoed freely in the blood itself. Now, it fo 
observed that people who live much in the sunshine are of a 
ruddy countenance ; that is, a groat many of those red cor- 
puscles are present in their blood, while the poor souls who 
live in cellars and sunless alleys have skins the colour of 
whitey-brown paper. Therefore, it is concluded that light 
and sunshine are favourable to the production of red cor- 
puscles in the blood ; nud, therefore — to this next “ therefore ” 
is but a stop for the mother— the children's rooms should he 
on the sunny side of the house, with a south aspect if possible. 
And, indoed, the whole house should be kept light and bright 
for their sakes; trees and outbuildiugs that obstruct tho 
sunshine and make the children's rooms dull should lie 
removed without hesitation. 

( f ) Free Perspiration.— Another point must bo attended 
to, in order to secure that the brain be nourished by healthy 
blood. Tho blood receives and gets rid of tho waste of the 
tissues, and one of the most important agents by means of 
which it does this necessary scavenger’s work is the skin. 
Millions of invisible pores perforate the skin, each the mouth 
of a minute tube, and each such pore is employed without a 
moment’s cessation, while the body is in health, in dis- 
charging perspiration — that is, the waste of the tissues 

upon WW the discharge is exeoasivo, wo nr*> 

aware of moisture upon the skin; \mt, a wait- of it or not, A 
tho discharge is always going on ; and, what is molts, if it ■ 
be checked, or if a considerable portion of tho skin be ■ 
glazed, so that it becomes impervious, deal h will result. This fl 
is why people die in consequence of scalds or burns which 
injure a large surface of the skin, although they do not j 
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carry off injurious matters from tho blood, are closed, and, 
though tho remaining surface of the skin and the other 
excretory organs take extra work upon them, it is impossible 
to make good the loss of what may be called efficient drainage 
over a considerable area. Therefore, if the brain is to be 1 
duly nourished, it is important to keep the whole surface of 1 
the skin in a condition to throw off freely the excretions 1 
of the blood. Two considerations follow ; of the first, the ’ 
necessity of the daily bath, followed by vigorous rubbing 
of the skin, it is needless to siy a word hero. But, possibly, 
it iB not so well understood that children should be clothed 
throughout in porous garments, which admit of the instant 
passing off of the exhalations of the skin. Why did Indies 
faint, or, at any rate, “ feel faint,” when it. was the custom 
to go to church in Bcalskin coats ? Why do people who 
sleep under down, or even under silk or cotton quilts, feel 
more tired when they get up than when they went to bed? 
From the one causo; their coverings have impeded the 
passage of the insensible perspiration, and so have hindered 
the skin in its function of relieving the blood of impurities 
It is surprising what a constant loss of vitality many people 
experience from no other cause than the unsuitable charset - 
of their clothing. Tho children cannot be better dre^Jj 
throughout than iu loosely woven woollen garments, fls r ^ 
and serges, of varying thicknesses for summer and wmt ’ 
wear. Woollens have other advantages over cotton. 
linens besides that of being porouB. Wool is u bad 
ductor, and therefore docs not allow of the too free JT' 
of the animal heat; and it is absorbent, and the*? 1 * 
relieves the skin of tho clammy sensations which 
sensible perspiration. ow 

We might well spend hours on tho consideration of iu- 
one question— the due nutrition of tho brain— upon i- 
the very possibility of education depends. But aoa^V 
will have been effected if the reason why of only t 
three practical rules of health is made so plain t > !!° 
cannot evade them without a Bc-nse of law-breaking 1 
I fear you may be inclined to think that I 
carrying out my programme, in talking, for the mo*? ,,0t 
alxrnt a few physiological matters— the lowest round i**’ 
educational Udder. The lowest round it may be i tbe 

3 ' 1,11 yet 


.. . , " all tho rest. For 

it is not too much to say that. i„ „,,r present state of being 
intellectual, moral, even spiritual life uud progress do,, end 
greatly upon physical conditions. That is to say, not that 
he who has a fine physique is necessarily a good ‘and clover 
man; but that, the good and clovor man requires much 
animal substance to make up for tho expenditure of tissue 
brought about iu tho exoroiso of his virtue and his intellect 
For example, is it easior to bo amiable, kindly, candid, with 
or without a headache or a fit of neuralgia ? 

*‘ The Reign of Law " in Edueation. 

Besides though this physical culture of tho brain may 
bo only the groundwork of education, the method of it 
indicates what should bo the method of all education ; that 
is. orderly, regulated progress under the guidance of Law. 

2 edu * tto “ Pffect8 - than Ti 

should effect ,« just this that i„ „ ino cases out of ten 

f ^T^rr U tn,Ht 400 much t0 common sense 
^ at ?io e n° r - 10 ?’ f °T ttin « tbat common sense must 
be at tho pains to instruct itself in tho nature of the case 
and that woU-in tended efforts come to littlo if they arc not 
earned on in obedience to Divine laws, to bo read in X, v 
cases not ,n tho Bible but in tho facts of life. It. £ * 

P 7? 6 ,,mt 7 Uy U ’ W P^-on it 

that they do no know, and, therefore, do not believe, should 
produce more blameless lives, freer from flaws of temper 
from tho vice of selfishness tlmn do many sincerely religious 
people^ It is a fact that will confront tho children byS 
by, and one ot which they will require an explanation ; and 
what is more ,t is a fact that will have more weight, should 
““ th .° m 1,1 tbo , P° r80 “ of « character which they 

X h iv? ‘i t! an t ° Ve> ,han n11 the ^inal teaching 
■ } , haVe h * d hv °»- This appears to me the threaten 

Jmigcr to that confessed dependence upon and allegi- 
ance to Almighty God which wo recognize as religion-not 
the w ickedness, but the goodness, of a school which refuses to 
admit any such dependence and allegiance. You will forgive 
mo for touching upon this crucial question, when I say, that 
my sense of this danger is my only reason for venturing to 
my.te you to listen to the little I have to say upon the 
subject of education.-my sense of the danger, and the assur- 
ance 1 feel that it is no such great danger after all, hut one 
that mothers of the cultivated class are competent to deal 
with and arc precisely tho only persons who can deal with 
it: therefore, I come to tho fountain-head, and am grateful 
tor your sympathetic attention. As for this superior morality 
of some nonbelievers, supposing wo grant it, what doo® it 
amount to? Just to this, that tho universe of mind, bb tho 
universe of matter, is governed by unwritten laws of God ; 
that tho child cannot blow soap bubbles or think his flitting 
thoughts othorwiso than in obedience to Diviuo laws ; that 
all safety, progress, and success in life come of obedience to 
law, to tho laws of mental, moral, or physical scicnoe, or of 
that spiritual science which iho Bible unfolds; that it is 
possible to ascertain laws and keep laws without recognizing 
the Lawgiver, and that those who do ascertain and keep 
an y Div i»o law inherit the Mossing due to obedience, what* 
ever be their attitude towards the Lawgiver. Just ns the 
man who goes out into blazing sunshine iB warmed, though 
he may shut his eyes and decline to see the sun ; conversely, 
that they who take no pains to study the principles which 
govern human actions and human thought miss tho blessings 
of obedience to certain laws, though they may inherit tho 
better blessing which come of acknowledged relationship with 
J ° u ^£>' er - Ihese last blessings are so unspeakably 
satisfying, that often enough the believer who enjoys them 
wants no more, no opens his mouth and draws in his 
breath for the delight he has in the law, it i» true; hut it is 
7/Ui M lifc onl Y- Towards the other laws 

. / i/ J ^ hlL , h K° vern the u,1 i verse ho sometimes hikes up 

hr ** hh *n attitude of antagonism, almost of resistance, worthy of an 
jTLU Cv IrfhiL J"® del * ^ 18 nothing to him that ho is fearfully and 
-w// wonderfully made; he does not care to know how the brain 

, works, nor how Urn more subtle essence we call mind evolves 
und develops ,n obedience to laws. There are pious minds 
to wMch a des.ro to look into these things savours of un- 
belief, U8 lf , t wore to dishonour the Almighty to perceive 
aw« VT 168 n‘ , g U8 WOrkB V, y ^ glorious 

Znf t V V° d ° Witb 110 laws excepting tho 
7 ° f lh0 , k, ^ d l om of K*™- the mean time, tho non- 

„ . ^tfo°dis W l 8 f0r /° 8U l >0rUQtHral lays himself 

^ V /IT / ? 1 d “°° , and COnform 10 n11 tbe laws Which regulate 

t ,^ e mental, moral; all the laws of God, 

/ ✓ jn fact, excepting those of tho spiriti 
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excepting those of the spiritual lifo which the 
believer appropriates us his peculiar inheritance. But these 

Iw Hl ft t ° E8aUa, ° lftW8of God "Wand tho 
observance of them ,s attended with such blessings that tho 

IjUj ® hddren of th « ^l.eycrs say, - Look, how is it that they 

nZlr-V do° ? ” n0Wledg ° thB UW H8 ° f G ° d - ^tter 

Now believing parents l.avo no right to lay un this 


4 fkjr? 


, , . , ; r | moral science the observ- 

ance of which will guide into truthfulness, diligence uud 
uprightness of character. For this, also, is the law of God 
Observe, not into the knowledge of God, the thing wortli 


pledged to reveal that. What I contend for is. that these 
nets m\o tlioir port to play in the education of tho 
i linuii race, and that the parent tnay not disregard them 
Jll My endeavour in tho forthcoming lectures 

! n i° r * out roughly — with your permisaion — a 

law 0r ° w kioh, as resting upon a basis of natural 

, may fook, without presumption, to inherit tho Divine 
• issing. Any sketch I can offor in tho few hours before 
u« must Jw very imperfect and very incomplete; but a hint 
nere and there may bo enough to put intelligent mothers on 
io ng it lines of thinking with regard to tho education 
of their children. 


LECTURE II. 

0UT-0F-n00Il LIFE FOR THE CHJLW1EN. 

Peoixr who live in tho country know tho value of fresh air 
very well, and thoir children live oufoof-doors, with intervals 
within for sleeping and eating. As to tho latter, ovon 
country people do not make full use of thoir opportunities. 
On hno days, when it is warm enough to sit, out with wraps, 
why should uot tea and breakfast— everything but a hot 
dinner— b© served out-of-doors ? Foe wo are an overwrought 
generation, running to nerves as a cabbage runs to seed ; and 
every hour spent, iu tho open is a clear gain, tending to the 
increase of brain power and bodily vigour, and to the 
lengthening of lifo ifoclf. They who know what it is to 
havo fevered skin and throbbing brain deliciously soothed by 
tho cool touch of the air, are inclined to make a new rule 
of life, “Never be within doom when you cau rightlu be 
without,” 

Besides the gain of an hour or two in the open air, there 
is this to lie considered : meals taken al fresco nro usually 
joyous, anti there is nothing liko gladness for converting 
meat and drink into healthy Mood and tissuo. All the time, 
too, the children are storing up memories of a happy child- 
hood. Fifty years henco they will see the shadows of the 
boughs making patterns on tho white tablecloth ; and sun- 
shine, children s laughter, hum of bees, and scent of flowers 
are being bottled up for after refreshment. 

But it is only the people who live, so to speak, in their 
own gardens who can make a practico of giving their 
children tea out-of-doors. For the rest of us, aud the most 
of us, who Iivo in towns or the suburbs of towns, that is 

inoludcl in tho lurg.-r question — How much tituo, dully, in 
tlio open nir atioulcl tho oh IM ten havo? mul how in it poaa&Me 
to secure this for them? In this time of extraordinary 
pressure, educational and social, perhaps a mother’s first 
duty to her children is to secure for them a quiet growing 
time, a full seven yeara of passive receptive life, tho waking 
part of it spent for tho most part out in tho fresh air. And this, 
not for the gain of bodily health alone — body nnd soul, heart 
and mind, are nourished with food convenient for them 
when tho children are let alone, let to live without friction 
und without stimulus, amongst, happy influences which 
incline them to bo good. 

“ I mako a point,” says a judicious mother, “ of sending 
my children out, weather permitting, for an hour in the 
winter, and two hours a day in the summer months.” That 
is well ; but it is not enough. In the first place, ilo not 
send them ; if it is anyway possible, tako them : for, 
although tho children should be left much to themselves, 
there is a groat deal to be done and a great deal to ho pre- 
vented during tlieso long hours in the open air. And long 
ho lira they should bo ; not two, but four, five, or six hours 
they should have on over y tolerably fino day, from April till 
October. 

Supposing wo havo got them, what is to be done with 
tlieso golden hours, so that every one shall be delightful ? 
Thoy must bo spent with Home method, or tho mother will 
bo taxed and the children bored. There is a great deal to 
bo accomplished in this largo fraction of tho children’s day. 
They niUBt be kept in a joyous temper all tho time, or they 
will miss some of tho strengthening and refreshing held in 
chargo for them by tbe blessed air. They must be let alone, 
left to themselves a groat deal, to take in what they can of 
the beauty of earth and heaven ; for of tho evils of modern 
education few are worso than this -that the perpotual 
cackle of his elders leaves tho poor child not a moment of 
time, nor un inch of Bpace, wherein to wonder— and grow. 
At tho same time, hero in the mother's opportunity to train 
the seeing oyo, the hearing oar, and to drop seeds of truth 
into the open bouI of tho child, which shall germinate, 
blossom, and bear fruit, without further help or knowledge 
of hers. Then, there is much to bo got by perohing iu a treo 
or nestling in heather ; but muscular development comes of 
more active ways, and an hour or two should he spout iu 
vigorous play ; und last, and truly leuat, a lesson or two 
must bo got in. 

Lot us suppose mother and children arrived at some 
breezy open “ wherein it soometh always afternoon. I u too 
first place, it is not her business to entertain theJittle people : 
there should ho no story-books, no telling of tales, as little 
talk as possible, aud that to homo purpose. Who thinks to 
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Sight-seeing. 

By-and-by, the others come back to thoir mother, and, 

1 e " ,t8 are fresh and eyes keen, she sends them off on 
exploring expedition— who can see tho most, and toll 
c most, about yonder hillock or brook, hedge or copse 
an if V n exerci8 ° toat delights the children, and may be 
win h ^ var ' ed ' carried on in the Bpirit of a game, and yet 
with the exactness and carefulness of a lesson. 

tho vn d i 0Ut J* U y ° U 0811 about th »t cottage at tho foot of 
0 bill ; but do not pry about too much." Soon they are 
«^ck, and there is a crowd of excited faces, and a hubbub of 
ger tongues, and random observations are shot breathlessly 
into the mother’s ear. “ There are bee-hives.’’ “ We saw a 
lot of bees going into one ” “ There is a long garden." “ Yes, 

and there are sunflowers in it." “And hen-and-chicken 
i ? 18ie <i ^ pai ? 9 j e8 - “ And there’s a great deal of a pretty 
i ue ewer with rough leaves, mother ; what do you sup- 
pose l is “ Borage for the bees, most likely they aro 
Very fond of it. ’ “ Oh, and there are applo and pear and 
plum trees on one side ; there’s a little path up tho middle, 
you know.’ “On which hand-side arc the fruit trees:'” 
he right no, the left ; let me see, which is my thimble- 
hnnd ? Yea, it is the righthand side.” “ And there are 
potatoes aud cabbages, and mint and things on the other 
side.” Whore aro tho flowers, then ? ” “ Oh, they are 
past the borders, running down each side of the path.” 

“ Bnt we have not fold mother about that wonderful applo 
tree ; I should think there are a million apples on it, all ripe 
and rosy! “A million, Fanny?” “ Well, a great many, 
mother ; I don’t know how many.” And so on, indefinitely ; 
the mother getting by degrees a complete description of the 
•cottage and ita garden, and herself throwing tho children’s i 
random statements into order : “ Let me see, about tbe IjL* 
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right?" 

This is all play to tho children, but the mother is doing 
invaluable work ; she is training their powers of observatiou 
and expression, increasing their vocabulary and their range 
of ideas by giving them the name and the uses of an object 
at the right moment, when they ask, “What is it?” aud 
" "What is it for?” And she is trainiug her children in 
truthful habits, by making them careful to see tho fact and 
to state it exactly’, without omission or exaggeration. The 
child who describes, “ A tall treo, going up into a point, 
with rather largo roundish leaves ; not a pleasant tree for 
shade, because tho branches all go up,” deserves to learn tho 
namo of the tree, aud anything her mother has to tell her 
about it. But the littlo bungler, who fails to make it clear 
whether he is describing an elm or a beech, should get no 
encouragement ; not a foot should his mother move to see his 
tree, no coaxing should draw her into talk about it, until, 
in despair, he trots off, and comes back with some more 
certain note — rough or smooth bark, rough or smooth leaves, 
— then the mother considers, pronounces, and, full of glee, 
lie carries her off to see for herself. 

By degrees the children will learn discriminatingly every 
feature of the landscapes with which they are familiar; and, 
think what a delightful possession for old age and middle 
life is a series of pictures imaged, feature by feature, iu the 
sunny glow of a child’s mind ! The miserable thing about 
the childish recollections of most persons is, that they are 
blurred, distorted, incomplete, no more pleasant to look upon 
than a fractured cup or a torn garment; ami the reason is, 
not that the old scenes are forgotteu, but that thoy were 
never fully seen. At tho time, there was no more than 
a hazy impression that such and such objects wore present, 
and, naturally, after the lapso of yours, those features can 
rarely be recalled of which the child was not cegnuant when 
he saw them before him. 

“ Picture-painting. " 

So exceedingly delightful is this faculty of taking mental 
photographs, exact images, of the “ beauties of nature one 
gues about the world for the refreshr#it of seeing, that it is 
'vorth while to exercise -children in another way towards 
this end, bearing in mind, howevor, that they see o nea 
"nd tho minute, but cau only bo made with an effort to k. 
at the wide aud tho distant. Get the children to look well at 
some patch of landscape, ami then to shut their eyes 
U P the picture before them ; if any bit of it is blurred. y 
J *ad hotter look again. When they have a perfect im^e 
^*®fore their eyes, let them say what they’ see. ,IS 
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£? 0 w water-1 i hoa reuud the far of tho pond and two 
or three of the big round loaves are turned upl.ke .aiU. Near 
"hero 1 am .tending three cow. have como to drink, and one 
STgtrt far into the water, nearly up to her nock, otc. 


This, too, .8 an 


exercise children delight in, but, aa it 


involve® some strain on tho attention, it is fatiguing, and 
-hould only be employed now and then. It is, however, well 
«-orth while to give children the habit of getting a bit of 
landscape by heart in this way, because it is tho effort of 
recalling and reproducing that is fatiguing; while tho 
altogether pleasurable act of seeing, fully and in detail, is 
likely to be repeated unconsciously, until it becomes a habit, 
bv the child who is reqnired now aud then to reproduce what 
he sees. At first, the children will want n little help in tho 
art of seeing- Th- mother will say, “ Look at the relleotion of 
the trees ! There might be a wood under tho water. What 
do those stauding-up leaves remiud yon of? ” and so on, until 
the children have noticed tho salienPpoint* of tho scene. She 
will even herself learn off two or three scenes, and deseribo 
them with closed eyes for the childrens amusement; and 
each little mimics are they, and at the same time so sym- 
pathetic, that any graceful fanciful touch which she throws 
into her descriptions will certainly be reproduced with 
variations in theirs. 

Tho children will delight iu this game of “picture- 
paintiug ” all tho more if their mothers introduce it by 
describing some great picture-gallery she has seen— pictures 
of mountains, of woorB, of stormy seas, of ploughed fields, of 
little children at play, of an old woman knitting, — and goes 
ou to say, that though she does not paint her pictures on 
canvas and have them put in frames, she carries about with 
her just snch a picture-gallery ; for, whenever she secs any- 
thing lovely or interesting, she looks at it until she has the 
picture in her “ mind’s eye ; ” and then sho carries it away 
with her, her own forever, a picture “on view just when 
she wants it 

It wonld be difficult to overrate this habit of seeing and 
storing as a means of after solace and refreshment. The 
busiest of us have holidays, when wo slip our necks out of 
the yoke, and come face to face with nature, to be healed and 
blessed by — 

“ The breathing b;i\m ; 

The silence and the calm 
Of mute insenate thing*.” 

This immediate refreshment is open to everybody according 
to his measure ; but it is a mistake to suppose that everybody 
is able to carry away a refreshing image of that which gives 
him delight. Only a few can say, with Wordsworth, of 
lovely scenes they have visited — 

“ Though absent long. 

These forms of beauty have not been to me 
As is a landscape to u blind man’s eye ; 

But oft, in lonely rooms, and amid tho din 
Of towns and cities, 1 have owed to them, 

* In honrs of weariness, sensations sweet. 

Felt in the blood, and felt along the heart; 

And pa&siDg even into my purer miu i, 

With tranquil restoration.” 

And vet this is no high poetic gift which the rest of us must 
be content to admire ; but a common reward for taking 
pains in the act of seeing, which pareuts may do a great deal 
to confer upon their children. 

The mother must beware how Bhe spoils the simplicity, 
the objective character of the child’s enjoyment, by treating 
his little descriptions as feats of cleverness to be repeated to 
his father or to visitors'; she bad better make a vow to 
suppress herself, “to say nothing to nobody,” though the 
child should show himself a born poet. 

Flowers and Tree s. 

In the course of this “ sight-seeing ” and “ picture-paint- 
ing,” opportunities will occur to make the children familiar 
with rural objects and employments. If there are farm-lands 
within reach, they should know meadow and pasture, clover, 
turnip, and corn field, under every aspect, from the plough- 
ing of the land to the getting in of the crops. Milkwort, 
eyebright, rest-harrow, ladyVbedetraw, willow-herb, every 
wild flower that grows in their neighbourhood, they should 
know quite well ; should be able to describe the leaf— it* 
shape, size, growing from the root or from the stem ; the 
manner of flowering— a head of flowers, a single flower, a 
spike, etc. And, having mode the acquaintance of a wild- 
flower, so that they can never forget it or mistake it, they 
should examine the spot where they find it, so that they will 
know for the future in what sort of ground to look for such 
and such a flower. “We should find wild thyme here!” 
“Oh, this is the very spot for marsh marigolds; wo must 
come here in the spring.” If the mother is no great botanist, 
she will find Miss Ann Pratt's “ Wild Flowers ” (2 vols. 
B.P.C K.) very useful, with its colonred pictures, like enough 
to identify the flowers by, common English names, and 
pleasant facts und fancies that the children will delight in. 
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To make collections of wild flowers for tho several months, 
press them, and mount them neatly ou squares of cartridge 
paper, with tho English name, habitat, and dato of finding of 
each, affords, at tho same time, much happy occupation and 
much useful training. Tho children should bo mado early 
intimate with tho trees, too; should pick out half a dozen 
trees, oak, elm, ash, boooh, in thoir winter nakedness, and take 
these to Imj their year-long friends. In the winter, they will 
observe tho light tresses of tho birch, tho knotted arms of tho 
oak, tho sturdy growth of tho sycamore. They inay waif to 
learn tho namos of tho trees until tho loaves come. By-and- 
l>y, as tho spring advances, behold a general stiffening and 
look of lifo iu tho still bare branches; then the beautiful 
mystery of tho loaf-buds, u nest of dolicato baby-leaves lying 
in downy warmth within many waterproof wrappings ; oak 
and elm, bocch and biroh, each with its own way of folding 
and packing its loaflota ; tho ash, with its pretty black 

stag’s-foot. of ft bud, whilo— ^*v>v-w /V* ^ ***■ 

•■A million omoralds broak from tho rubybudJed llmo.” l\sO\ fO. 

But it is hard to koop paoo with the wondors that unfold 
themselves in “ the bountiful season, bland.” There are the 
dangling catkins and tho little ruby-red pistillate flowers of 
tho hazel — clusters of flowers, both of them, two sorts on a 
single tree ; and tho downy staminatc catkins of the willow ; 
and tho festive breaking out of all tho trees into lovely 
leafage ; tho learning tho pnttorns of the leaves as they como 
out, and tho naming of tho trees from this and other signs. 

Then the flowers como, each shut up tight in tho dainty 
casket we call a bud, as cunningly’ wrapped as tho leaves in 
their buds, but less carefully guarded, for these “sweet 
nurslings ” delay their coming, for tho most part, until earth 
has a warm bed to offer, and tho sun a kindly welcome. 

“Suppose,” flays Leigh Hunt,— “ suppose flowers them- 
selves were new ! Suppose they had just como into tho world, 
a sweet reward for some new goodness. . . . Imagine what we 
should feel when wo taw tho first lateral Btom heaving off 
from the main one, and putting forth a leaf. How we should 
watch the leaf gradually unfolding its little graceful hand ; 
thon another, then another ; then tho main stalk rising and 
producing more ; then one of thorn giving indications of the 
astonishing novelty— a bud! then this mysterious bud 
gradually unfolding like the leaf, amazing us, enchanting us, 
almost alarming us with delight, as if wo know not what 
enchantment were to ensue, till at length, in all its fairy 
lieauty, and odorous voluptuousness, and mysterious elabora- 
tion of tender and living sculpture, shiues forth tho blushing 
flower.” Tho flowers, it is true, are not new - but, then, tho 
children are. “And I’so kite new,” said ayittlo prattlerA I 
comparing hiuiBelf wistfully with a “ very old ” man. They | 
are “Jcito new ; ” and it is the fault of their elders if every j 
now flower they come upon is not to thorn a picciola, a I 
mystery of beauty to bo watched from day/with unspeakablo 
awe and delight b- 

Meanwhile, we have lost sight of thoso half-dozen forest- 
trees which the children have taken into a sort of comradeship 
for tho year. Presently they have the delight of discovering 
that tho great trees have flowers, too, flowers voiy often of 
tho same liue as their leaves, and that some trec9 put off having 
their leaves until their flowers have come and gone. By-and- 
by there is the fruit, and the discovery that every tree — with 
exceptions which thoy need not learn yet — and every’ plant 
bears fruit. “ fruit and seed after his kind.” All this is stale 
knowledge to older people, but one of the secrets of tho 
educator is to present nothing as stale knowlcgo, but to put 
himself in tho position of tho child, and wonder and admire 
with him ; for every common miracle which the child sees 
with his own eyes makes of him, for tho moment, another 
Newton. 

It is a capital plan for the children to keep a calendar, — 
tho first oak-leaf, the first tadpole, tho first cowslip, the firat 
catkin, tho first ripe blackberries, where seen, and when. 

The next year, thoy will know when and whore to look out 
for their favourites, and every year will bo in a condition to 
add new’ observations. Think of tho zest and interest, the 
object, which Buch a practice will givo to daily walks ond 
littlo excursions. There is hardly a day when some friend 
may not bo oxpccted to hold a first '* At Homo.” 

“ Living Creatures.” 

Then, as for tho “living creatures,” here is a field of 
quite unbounded interest and eager delight. The domesti- 
cated animals are soon taken into kindly fellowship by the 
little peoplo. Perhaps they live too far from the “real 
country ” for squirrels and wild rabbits to bo more to them 
than a dream of posable delights. But surely there is a 
pond within reach, where tadpoles may be caught, and carried 
homo in a bottle, fed, aud watohed through ull their changes — 
fins disappearing, tails getting shorter and shorter, until at 
last there is no tail at all, and a pretty port little frog looks 
you in the face. Turn up any chance stone, and you may 
como upon a colony of ants. Wo have always known that 
it becomes us to consider thoir ways and bo wise ; but, now, 
think of all Sir John Lubbock has just told ub to make that 
twelve-year-old ant of his acquaintance quite a personage. 

Then, there are tho bees. Somo of us may have heard Canon 
Farrar describe that lesson ho was present at, on “ llow 
doth the littlo busy bee;” the teacher bright, but the 
children not responsive; they took no interest at all in 
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»n ri»|i «nt piotaro or the ohild-lifo from whirl, bee, 
and birds and flowers are all shut out n.,» » 
children are there who don’t live in tho slums r f° T 'T ^ 

and yet are nnablo to distinguish a boo from a » up oTovTn 
a bumble- from a honey-bee 1 P ’ T VOn 

Tho children should be encouraged to tentsk ,• .< 

qoiotly, until .hoy loom WMthlnJ StfifLwS aid 

of boo ant, odor, wnolly-boa r, drogon-fly. ond 

ever of larger growth com^uTnTtWr way. •• Yon creatures 
never have any Imb.ts while I am looking!” some little girl 
an a story-book is made to complain : but that was her fault • 
tho bright keen oyos with which the children aro blest were 
made to see, and see into tho doings of creatures too small 
for tho unaided observation of older people. As for tho 
horror which somo children show of beetle, spider, worm 
that is usually a trick picked up from grown-up people. 
Kingsleys children would run alter thoir “daddy” lith a 
delicious worm a “lovely toad,” a “sweet beetle.” carried 
tenderly m both hands. There arc real antipathies, not to 
be overcome, such as Kingsley’s own horror of a spider ; but 
children who aro accustomed to hold aud admire caterpillar* 
and beetles from their babyhood will not givo way to affected 
horrors. Tho child who spends an hour in watching tho ways 
of somo low “grub” lie has como upon will he a man of mark 
yet. Lot all he finds out about it bo entered in his diary— 
by his mother, if writing bo a labour to him, -where ho finds 
it, what it is doing, or seems to him to be doing ; its colour, 
shape, logs : some day ho will come across tho namo of tho 
creature, and will recognize tho description of an old friend. 
Somo children are born naturalists, with a bent inherited, 
perhaps, from some unknown ancestor : but every child has 
has a natural interest iu the living things about him, which 
it is tho business of his parents to encourage ; for but few 
children are equal to holding their own in tho face of public 
opinion, aud, if thoy see that the things which interest them 
are indifferent or disgusting to you, thoir pleasure in them 
vanishes, and that chapter in the book of nature is closed to 
them, “ It is likely that tho “ Natural History of Selbome” 
would never havo beeu written had it not boon that the 
naturalist’s father used to tako his boys on daily foraging 
expeditions, when not a moving or growiug thing, not a 
pebblo or a boulder within miles of Selborne escaped thoir 
eager examination. Audubon, the great American ornitho- 
logist, is another instance of the effect of this kind of early 
training. “ When I had hardly learned to walk,” ho says, 
“and to articulate thoso fust words always so endearing to 
parents, ilio productions or nature tWt U> upload a \\ around 
wore constantly pointed out to mo. . . My father geuorally 
accompanied my steps, procured birds aud flowers for mo, 
and pointed out tho elegant movements of the former, tho 
beauty and softness of their plumage, the manifestations of 
their pleasure, or their sense of danger, and tho always 
perfect forms aud splendid attire of tho latter. Ho would 
spe.tlc of the departure aud return of the birds with tho 
season, describe thoir haunts, and. more wonderful than all, 
thoir change of living, thus exciting mo to study them, and 
to raise 1113- mind towards their great Creator.” 

Town children may get a great deal of pleasure in watch- 
ing the ways of sparrows— knowing little birds, aud easily 
tamed by a dolo of crumbs,— and their day out will bring 
them in the way of now acquaintances. The child who does 
not know tho portly form aud spotted breast of the thrush, 
the graceful flight of tho swallow, tho yellow bill of the 
blackbird, the gush of song which tho skylark pours from 
above, is nearly as much to be pitied as thoso London children 
who “ had never seen a bee.” A pleasant acquaintance, easy 
to pick up, is tho woolly-bear. The moment to seize him is 
when ho is seen shuffling along the ground in a great hurry ; 
ho is on tho look-out for quiet quarters iu which to lie up : 
pop hitn into a box, then, und cover the box with net, through 
which you may watch his operations. Food does not matter 
— he has other thiugs to attend to. By-nnd-by he spins a sort 
of white tent or hammock, into which ho retires; you may 
see through it and watch him, perhaps at the very moment 
when his skin splits asunder, leaving him, for months to 
come, an egg-shaped mass without any sign of life. At Inst 
the living thing within breuks out of this bundle, and thoro 
it is, the handsome tiger-moth, fluttering feeble wings 
against tho net. Most children of six have had this taste of 
a naturalist’s experience, and it is worth speaking of, only 
because, instead of being merely a harmless amusement, it is 
a valuuhle piece of education, of more use to the child than 
the reading of a wholo book of natural history, or muoh 
geography aud Latin. For the evil is, that children get 
their knowledge of natural history, like ull their knowledge, 
at second hand. Knowledge is poured into them, and, as 
Curly lo said of Coleridge’s talk, “ to bo poured into like a 
bucket, whether you will or no, is not exhilarating to 0113’ 
soul.” Thoy are so sated with wonders that nothing surprises 
them, and they are so little used to see for themselves that 
nothing interests them. Tho cure for this blast condition is, 
to lot them alono for a bit, and thon begin on now lines. 
Poor children, it iB no fault of theirs if thoj 1 are not as they 
were meant to be — little ourious eager souls, all agog to 
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” Ho pmyoth bout who loveth best 
All things both grent nivl small 
For Iho dear G<*\ who lovoth us, 

Uo rnn.le wad lorcth #11.” 

“tid^lTwhoaot 7 0U lf al l W0 in authorit y. parents, 

theta is no serf ? m * ko ^ thai 

/ *0 vslh.wT \ f knowlc<1 S 0 ^ be get in these early years 

k salve! of b tho C ’' ,Id ' en ? that which th ®y get for them- ■ 

D . tn , ' vorI ' 1 tll oy in. Let them once get touch with 

dolicUn! “ ? aljU * 8 formed which wil1 ba a source of 
k* taclfin i!^T eh l,f °’ We woro a11 meant 40 b « naturalists, 
full nf 4U flcgreo ’ and il ia inexcusable to live in a world so 

»ono of urr g : f plant and animai ^ aud 10 ^ f ° r 

Utsl ehn ?°“; dcr ;. t00 ’ vvhat nn unequalled mental training tho 
1 son tl UM ,it ' 8 g ° tting f ° r any 8tudy or “ ll 'ng under the 
/ bMrUr ..'° P°" rerH of attention, of discrimination, of patient 
P imit, growing with his growth, what will thoy not fit 
I m 1 for? Besides, life is so interesting to him that ho has 

0 tune for the faulto of temper that generally have their 
source ,n ennui; there is uo reason why ho should lie peevish 
or sulky or obstinate when he is always kept well amused, 
vino says “ ho” from force of habit, as speakiugof tho represen- 
tative sex, but truly that she should be thus conversant with 
nature is a matter of infinitely more importance to the little 
g'n : 6ho it is who is most tempted to indulge in ugly tempera 
(a® child and woman) bccauso time hangs heavy on her 
bands; sho, whoso idler, more desultory habit3 of mind want 
t le spur and tho bridle of an e&rucst absorbing pursuit, 

■whose feeble health demands to be braced up by nn ont-of. 
door life fall of healthy excitement. Moreover, it is with girls, 
little and big, a most true kindness to lift them out of them 
selves and out of the round of petty personal interests and 
emulations which too often horn in thoir lives ; and then, with 
whom but the girls does it rest to mould tho generations vet 
to be bom ? 

Field-lore and Naturalists' Books. 

Is it advisable, then, to teach the children the elements 
natural scionco, of biology, botany, zoology? On the whole, // ~LcCjJS' 
no : I would not tench thorn any botany which should neces- “p R 
sitate tho pulling of flowers t, bits; much less should they 

be permitted to injure or destroy any (not noxious) form of 

animal life. Reverence for life, us a wonderful aud awful gift ^rvv 

from above, which a ruthless child may destroy but never /_<_ • /— f~~ 

can restore, is a lesson of first importance to the child ^ U f /yr c 


H fat knowledge grow from more to more ; 

But moro of cmwoimto « <\wc\\.” 


TBe child who sees his mother, with reverent touch, lift an 
early snowdrop to her lips, learns a higher lesson than the 
“ nrifrfSbnnlr. ” «»», ♦»«„), y^n, h ence wLen thc children are 
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priut-books ” can teach. Years hence, when thc children are friMeL I 

old enough to understand that scionce itself is, in a sense, /£ j 

sacred, and demands some sacrifices, »U the “ common iufor- ' , 7 I 

iiiations ’’ thoy have been gathering until then, and the habits I 

of observation they have acquired, will form a capital * 

Klcj I 




groundwork fora scientific education. In the mean time, lot 
them consider tho lilies of the field, and the fowls „f the air. 

For convenience in describing they should bo able to namo 
and distingnish petals, sepals, and so on ; and they should be 
-enoouraged to make such rough classifications as they can 
with their slight knowledge of both nuimul and vegetable 
forms. Plants with heart-shaped or spoon-shaped b-uves, 
with whole or divided leaves; leaves with criss-cross veins 
and leaves with straight veinB ; bell-shaped flowers and cross- 
shaped flowers; flowers with three petals, with lour, with 
five; trees which keep their leaves all the year, and trees 
which lose thorn in the autumn ; creatures with a backbuu -3 
and creatnres without ; creatures that eat grass and creatures 
that eat flesh, and so on. To rnako collections of haves and 
flowers, pressed and mounted, and arranged according t" their 
form, affords much pleasure, and, what is better, valuable 
training in the noticiug of differences and resemblances. 

Patterns for this sort of classification of leaves and flowers 
will bo found in every' littlo book of elementary botany. 

Tho power to classify, discriminate, distinguish between 
thiugs that differ, is amongst the highest faculties of ths 
human intellect, and no opportunity’ to cultivate it should bo 
let slip; but a classification got out of Looks, that tho child 
does not make for himself and is uot able to verify for him- 
self, cultivates no power but that of verbal memory, and a ) / / 

phrase or two of Macaulay’s “ Lament^” learnt off, would , ^ ) / j 

servo that purpose just os woIT TEiT real use of naturalists / /( [ns iu 

books at this stage is to give the child delightful glimpses u , lrd>\ 
into the world of wonders ho lives in, to reveal the sorts of » / 

tilings to be seen by curious oyes, and fill him with desire to ' ‘ 

make discoveries for himself. /Mrij^Wood has written a 
dozen interesting little books, full of the information tint 
children crave who havo been brought up to care tor natural 
objects, “ Common Objects of the Country,” “Forest Trees. 

“My Feathered Friends,’’ “Homes without Bauds, ( - oUI 
nion Objects of tho Seashore,” and others as «ell ® own ’ 

M.’as Arabella Buckley in “ The Fairy Land of Science, am 
'* Life aud Her Children," strikes » higher note, aud wn u* 
very charmingly’. Mr. J. E. Taylor's works “I* „ J 

the Green Lanes,” “Geological Stories, u " eri ', 
delightful and simple; then there is 1 r '' ^ . y,j. 

Gaidon,” and Frank Bucklaud's “ Curioaitio * o . a 11 
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H.*me Education. 

. flitan» a ’ liUle w^rkj»bo°! lWw,n’„ 
lohn LuTbovk’s books, Kingsley a *• M,„| 

L*‘iv whv,” •»<* r ,entv n,or V u r ,wuw «‘ ***din g 

^Tv "rikcmwrit.o» bv ‘ Ull* 

o scientific knowledge , 

Th mother «u.not devote bemdNtoo much to this kin.l of 
^a,, ‘ not only th.t -ho may read ho. child,,* 

X«« matter, they have come acre*, b^that .he may b, 
iW . to answer their queries and chrect ttoq 1 olwrration. 
Zd not only the mother, but .uy womnn whoNa likely ever 
: a nn hour or two in the so icty of children shyuld make 

herself mistress of this sort of information ; t ho children will 
adore her for knowing what they want to know, am^who 
knows but she may pre its bent l for life to some yautor 
destined to do groat things for the world . 
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IV CMd get* fs»Wf by Means of his Senses. 

M atch a child standing at ga« at some sight new to him 
_* plough At work, for instance, —and you WiU see he i 8 M 
naturallv occupied as is a babe at the breast ; ho is, in fact, 
taking in the inUlUlual food which the working faculty G f 
hi, brain at this period requires. In hia early years the 
child is all eves ; he observe*. or. more truly, he perceives, 
ailliu- sight, touch, taste, sruell. and hearing to his aid. that 
he nuTv learn aU that is discoverable by him alvout every 
bow thing that conies uuder his notice. Everybody know, 
how a babr fumbles over with soft little fingers, ami carries 
to his mouth, and bangs that it may produce what sound 
.here is in it. the spoon or doll which supercilious g rown-up y 
give him to “ keep him quiet.” never thinking that IwFy Ys at 
his lessons and is learning all about it at a rate utterly sur- 
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diasi)«to itself in random oUervatiou for want of method 
and direction. There is no end to the store of common 
information, got in such a way thnt it will never l*. for- 
gotten, with which an intelligent child may furnish himaolf 
before he logins hia school career. Tho boy who can tell 
you offhand where to find each of tho half-dozen most grace- 
ful birches the three or four finest nsh trees in tho 
neighbourhood of his home, ha* chnnooa in life a dozen to 
ouo compared with the lower slowor intelligence that does 
not know an elm from an oak— not merely clmueo* of suooeaa, 
but chances of a larger happier life, for it is curious how 
certain feelings aro linked with tho more observation of 
nature and natural object*. “The tcslheiic sonso of tho 
beautiful,” says Dr. Carpenter, “of tho sublime, of tho 
harmonious, seems in its iiiobI elementary form to connect 
itself immediately with the Perception, whioh ariso out of 
tho contact of our mind* with external Nature;" while ho 
quote* Dr. Morcll, who say*, still more foroibly, that, “All 
those who have shown a remnikablo appreciation of form 
and beauty, date their first impressions from a period lying 
far behind tho existence of definite idea, or verbal iustruc- 
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Out-ofdoor Geography. 

mother .f h,# ,0n * intended to impros. upon 
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seated spring to send up pure waters into tho driest place, of 


after l.fe-we mo.t return to tho mother whom wo have loft 
out-of-doors all this time, waiting to know what sho is to 
do noxt. I hi* ploasant earth of ours is not to bo ovorlookod 
in tho out-of-door education of tho children. » How do you 
get time for so much?" “Oh, I leave out subject, of no 
educational value; I do not teach geography, for iu.tanco,” 
SHid an advanced young thoori.t with all sorts of degrees. 
Hut tho mother, who knows hotter, will find a hundred 


his lessens and is learning _ _ — m 

prising to the physiologist, who considers how much is 
implied in the act of “ seeing,” for imtance : that to the iufant, 
as to the Mind adnlt restored to sight, tlrere is at first no 
difference hetween a flat picture and a solid body,— that tho 
ideas of form and solidity are not obtained by sight at all, 
but are the judgments of experience. Then, think of the 
vague posses in the air the little fist makes before it lays 
hold of the object of desire, and you see how he learns tho 
whereabouts **f things, having as yet no idea of direction. 
And why does he cry for tho moon ? Why does he crave 
eqoally. a horse or a house-fly as an appropriate plaything ? 
Because far and near, largo and small, are ideas he ha. yet 
to grasp. /P'«>r boby lias truly a great deal to do before he 
is in a condition to “ believe his own eyes ; ” but nature teaches 
so gemly. *0 gradually, so persistently, that the child is 
never overdone, but goes on gathering little .tores of know- 
ledge .bout whatever comes before him. 

And this is the process the child should continue for the 
first few years of his life. Now is the storing time, which 
should he spent in \*Vmg up imxgti of things familiar. By- 
and-hy, he will have to conceits of things he has never seen : 
how can he do it except by comparison with things he has 
seen and knows? By-and-by, he will be called upon to 
reflect, under*, and, reason; what material will ho have, 
unless as he has a magazine of facts to go upon ? The child 
who has been made to observe how high in the heavens tho 
sun is at noon on a summer’* day, how low at noon on a 
day in midwinter, is able to exmeeire of the great heat of 
the tropics under a vertical sun, and to understand that the 
climate of a place depends greatly upon the mean height 
the sun reaches above the horizon. 

A great deal has been said, lately, about the danger of 
overpressure, of requiring too much mental work from a child 
of tender year.. The danger exists, but lies, not in giving 
the child too much, but in giving him tho wrong thing t 3 
do, the sort of work for which the present state of his mental 
development doe* not fit him. Who expects a bov in petti- 
coat. to lift half a hundredweight? But give the child the 
work nature intended for him, and the quantity he can get 
through with ease is practically unlimited. "Whoever saw a 
child tired of seeing, of examining in his own way un- 
familiar things? This is the sort of mental pabulu m for 
which he has an unbounded appetite, because it is that food 
of the mind on which, for the present, he is meant to grow. 
Now, how far is this craving for natural sustenance met? 
In infant and kindergarten schools, by the object lesson, 
whi.h is good, so far as it goes, but is something like that 
bean a day cn which the Frenchman fed his horse. The 
child at home ha* more new things brought under his notice, 
but wiih less method. Neither at home nor at school ii 
much effort made to act befi»re the child the abundant “feast 
of eyes " which hi. need* demand. 

We older people, partly because of our maturer intellect, 
partly because of our defective education, get most of our 
knowledge through the medium of words. We set the child 
to learn in the same way, and find him dull and sW 
Why? because it is only with a few words in common 
that he associate* aoy definite meaning ; all the rest are no 
more to him than the vocables of a foreign tongue. But «et 
him face to face with a thimg, and be is twenty times as 
quick a a you are in knowing all about it; knowledge of 
thing, flies to the mind of a child like steel filings to a 
magnet. Now, < omrider what a culpable waste of intellectual 
energy it ia to shut op a child, blessed with this inordinate 
capacity for ageing and knowing, within the four wall* of a 
house, or the drewry xtrecU of a town. Or, suppose thst he 
i* let run loose in the country where there i* plenty to see 
it it na*r)y as bod to let th>« great faculty 0 f the child’i 


tion.” Thus, wo owe something to Mr. Evans for taking opportunities to tnach mn . 1 

liis little daughter Marion with him on his long business j It a, ** ^ *■ « l«ko, or an inland sea ; *„J brooklo“ JiU^r^to '‘ShS 

drive* among the pleasant Warwickshire hums: tho little ~ trato tho great ‘river, of the world; n hillock grows into a 

1 . mountain— an Alpino system; a hazel-oopso suggests tho 

j ^ L/cC m 'Rkty forests of tlm Amazon; a weedy swamp, tho rice- 

! of China; a field of iipo hay, tho boundless prairies of 
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girl stood up between her father’* knees, sooing much and 
saying liltlo; and the outcomo was tho scones of rural lifo in 
“ Adam Bode,” and “The Mill on tho Floss.” Wordsworth, 
reared amongst tho mountains, becomes a sort of prophet of 
nature; while Tennyson draws endless imagery from tho 
levels of tho eastern counties whore lie was brought up. 
Littlo David Copporficld was "a very observant child,” 
“ though,” says he, “ I think tho memory of most of us can go 
further back iuto such times than many of us suppose ; just as 
I believe the power of observation in numbers of very young 
children to bo quite wonderful for its closeness aud accuraoy. 
Indeed, I think thnt most grown men who are remnrkablo 
in this respect, may with greater propriety bo said not to 
have lost tho faculty, than to have acquired it; tho rather 
us 1 generally observe such men to retain a cci tain freshness’ 
and gentleness, und capacity of being pleased, which aro 
also au inheritance they have preserved from their child- 
hood ; ’’—iu which remark Dickens makes his here talk sound 
philosophy as well as kindly sense. 
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tho West ; tho pretty purplo flowers of tho common mallow 
is a text wheroon to hang tho cotton-fields of tho Southern 
States; — indeed, tho whole field of pictorial geography-maps 
may wait until by-and-by— may bo covered in this way. 

And not only this; tho children should be taught to 
observe the position of tho sun in the heavens from hour to 
hour, and, by his position, to toll tho time of day. Of courso 
thoy will want to know why tho etin is such an indofatigablo 
traveller, and thereby hangs u wonderful tale, which they 
may us well learn iu the “ago of faith," of the relative sizhs 
of suu aud earth, and of tho nature and movements of thi 


latter. “ Clouds and rain, snow and hail, winds and vapours, 
fulfilling His word" — aro all uvery-day mysteries that tho 
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The Child thould be made Familiar uith Natural Objects. 
But what is the use of being “a very observant child," 
if one is not put in the way of things worth observing’ 
Ami here is the difference between the streets of a town and 
the sights and souuds of the country ; there is plenty to bo 
seen in a town, and children accustomed to the ways of the 
Rtr«ot* Y.ecomo nimblu-witted enough But the scraps of 
information one picks up in a town are isolated fragment* • 
they do not hang on to anything else, or come to anything 
more ; the information may be convenient, but no one is the 
wiser for knowing on whioh .side of the street is Smith’s 
and winch turning leads to Thompson’s shop. Now take up 
a natural object, it does not matter what, and you aro study- 
ing one of a group, a member of a series ; whatever know- 
l«lge you get about it is that much towards the science 
which includes all of its kind. Break off a hazel twig in tho 
spnng; you notice a ring of wood round iTT^tre of pith 
and there you have at a glance a distinguishing character of 
a great drnsion of the vegetable world. You pick up a 
pebble. Its edges arc perfectly smooth and rounded: why’ 
you a 6k It I8 water-worn, weather-worn. And that little 
to wn > bn,,ES y< ’i U faCB tU fa °° W ' tb di*i’degration, tho force 

wori dtT" ^ aUy ° ther ’ W ° ° we tbe “SI*** of the 
which we call picturesque -glen, ravine, valley, hill 
I ia not necessary that the child should be told anything 
° r oxo fi en * only that he should absent 
/ / of Ve nebH the pleasant roundness 

l he P ebble: t»y-and-hy, he will learn tho bearing of the 

thin 7 T hich Le i8 a,,cad >’ vcy different 

nevef ^ rCa *° n wh * of ^ta which have 

never come under Ins notice. 

it i. infinitely well worth tho mother s whilo to take 
some poms every day to secure, in the first plnco, that her 
*^" d l “ ur * d “ il J' rural and natural 

rrfW \ 1' r°“ ,lJ > ,laoe ’ into them, or 

k del'i ? b t en - ‘it"' ,b '> lov » « f investigation. I soy 
.t dsl lerately, «y, Ktngalsy, a .Indent of society Ji 
o hislo^. Pnwsr will pas, „nd more into tho band, 

of seienlifi^mm,. They will r „le. nlld ,. 
cant, on, ly, wo may hope, ,„ d modestly, and charitaW^I 
bcenuse tn lenruing tree knowledge they will have learnt 
nlso their own tgnorauoe, and tho vastne.., tho complex^ 
the mysre^ of nature. But thoy will be .hie to min. they 
w,ll bo able to net, bcenuse they have taken tho troiiblo to 
learn the facts and the laws of nature." ° l ° 

But, to enable them to swim with tho stream is tho least 

childre,^ nt l ,B th ? ,Tuini,JB sbou,d coafeT on tho 

children ; a love of nature, implanted so enrly that it w l 

seem ,0 them hereafter to have been born in them, w 
enrich the., live. w„h pare interests, absorbing , 

hen tb nod good humour. " I h.vo seen,” say, ,h„ 
writer, the young man of fierce pas., on, a„d anoontrolbZ 
dartng. espend henllhtly that energy whioh threotenod d.Uy 
to plunge him inU, recklerene,,. if not into .i„, „n„ n u „^ 
tog on. nod collecting, through rook and ha^, .“j 


U - MU. 


"Thi* child 1 to inytelf will tako: 
61io shall be miue, and I will make 
A ludjr of my own. 


1 ( *■> 


“ Tho floating cloud* thoir state &hall lend 
To her; for her the willow bend ; 

Nor ahull aho fail to see 
E’en in the motion* of the storm 
Gruco tlmt ahull mould tho maiden’s form 
By silent sympathy. 


"Tho htfirs of midnight shall ho dear 
To her ; and she shall lean her oar 
In many a secret plnoo 
Whore rivulets dunce thoir wnywurd round, 
Aud Unuty horn of inuraiuriug sound 
8ha!l pass iuto her face. 


" And vital fo dings of delight 
Shall roar her form to stately height. 

Her virgin bosom swell ; 

Buoli thought* to Lucy I will give 
While she und I together live 
Hero iu this happy dell." 

(Wordsworth.) 


raothor will bo tailed upon to explain, faithfully, however 
simply. 


The Child and Mother Nature. 

Does so wide a programme alarm tho mother? Does she 
with dismay see herself talking through tho whole of those 
five or six hours, and, oven at that, not getting through a 
tithe of tho teaching laid out for her? On the contrary, the 
less she says tho better; and, as for the quantity of educa- 
tional work to bo got through, it is tho fable of tho anxious 

pendulum over .tguii, ; it >« true, thero aro counties* “ tick*" 
to be ticked, but thoro will always ho it second of time to 
tick in, and no more than a single tick is to bo delivered 
in any given second. The rapid little people will have 
played their play, whether of “ sight-seeing ” or “ picture- 
painting,” iu a quarter of an hour or so: for the study of 
natural objects, an occasional “Look!” au attentive exami- 
nation of tho object on tho mother’s own part, a namo given, 
a remark — a dozen words long — made at tho right moment, 
and tho children have begun a now acquaintance which they 
will prosecute for themselves ; and not more than one or two 
such presentations should occur in a single day. 

Now, see how much leisure there is left ! The mother's 
real difficulty will be to keep heiself from much talk with tho 
children, and to hinder them from occupy ing themselves with 
her. There is only one thing sweeter and more precious to the 
child than playful prattle between the mother and her little 
ones; but there is one thing better — the communing with 
tho larger mother, in order to which, the child and she 
should bo left to themselves. This is, truly, a delightful 
thing to watch : tho mother reads her book or knit* her sock, 
checking all attempts to make talk; the child lies on her 
back and stares up into a tree, or lies face downwards, on3 
stares iuto a flower— doing nothing, thinking of nothing; or 
leads a bird’s life among the branches, babbling follies to 
herself, or capera about aimlessly in her mirth ; — quite foolish 
irrational doings, but, all tho time, a fashioning is going on: 
Nature is doing Tier part, with the vow, — 


m0U ‘ er W ' U “ llow her -« ,f to do, M 
Of ^orthan7„; o ? w ^7 th * «MU. but that not 

of delight rather than C *-trfl° nth ’ ftnd W ‘ th Io ° k and 
r ,b « "'ll point out to the oT u ^ ° f m, l ,rovi "g ™rds 
>ovehn^ ( in 00l()11ri h " ® M . W Bomo touch of especial 

- One JL & tbe or in 
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- One nlk . 1 • ■ K' ,n ‘lie UDdsoapo or In 

f nd -i>l. " h ,“ ” dl >•« vviy rarsty, 

U, I"»yere.aad^h™Irfi k ' :l> ' ,l ‘ 0 ~ il ' 4 

£°»“> »llh HaH^rtL l ' r “ y .r' (m to ««* on thb 


ground with ha r/°** i° Ut ° f h ° r l’ ra y er * f 
•he point* t> * orr T° r< 1 n U> wo,, nd tho soul of the child i” 
' 4 beautiful work I 7° °^ f ° r K racioiX8 tree, not only a* 

*-» wl-. fc’ttrssss w. - -r 

rlnare .1 ta Hi aha ai.aohUB lde “ ,n, »' »h'ch ![., i, 

with th0 i"- S "«k a «nJ of 

f lld in »nrth ru.,,, J '? “ h ' 5u 8 ht in thn heart of tho 

‘“"’nftor. ,|M '»»» may listen re 

uivinity ho may road. 


Th« . ° UW '^ ,r 0a ^. 

Tho bright hour* fly hy . u a . 

lew,on ^e programme to ,a 8liU at least one 


-on on the programme, ” 8lUl at lca8t ^e 

game in the afternoon. The thi f ° f ““ bour or two 

-ting a ter tho di.ou.sion of m Uo hZ7 ° f * ^ is 
ml, truly, i nr it.. : u more 


I , r * no e»Mu*sion of much tvV n 18 unin - 

end, truly, more important; but it n 8 , m ° r ° i,lUrcs ting. 
lesstin, two minute* long, and tho »\\ 0 uT 7^ a bUlo 
of attention will citr,, M K ‘ brea,t an d the eff.,rt 


of attention will give the greater re 8 ‘t tho 

leisure to follow, Tho dailv Frent-k i 1 ^ P'°o<ruro and \ 
«hould not Ik* nmittri.4 inu r ,° aC , b »» that which 
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hA ' 

clUfUi*' ^ 


should Ul omitle d. Th., cril„T°n i V h * 1 ” hi “ h 
Ira-, a and h 

phrases ; that lhay .h„al,l b« K i„ y „U th !f . ’"'I* “ nd 
nfaecsut dne. aot strike then,. h« 

1 reach word all th. sa.uo a. if it tvere English 1, u "°"r 
“ * hat “my should learn a fe>v_,t, ,, r ^ w ' 

or six-no, v Freneh rvonls daily, -aud that „ 

tune the old words should ho kept i„ . Iui „, “”° 

cons.dored u.ore fully hereafter; hut it is „ h^.,, n« re 

m fact, tho new French words should bo but another form of 
exp.jssemn for the ideas, that, for tho time, fill the child’s 

r , Ar . Tb ! \ Bam&S i,fU>r luncht on, aro *n important 

part of tho days doings for the cider children, though tho 
ht looncs have probably worn themselves out hy this time 
With the ossseloas ra*tli>MtUB* by mean* of which nature 
provid-H for tho duo development of muscular lisauo in ttu ra , 
let them sleep in the sweet «ir, and awake refreshed. Mean- 
while the elders play ; tho nmre they run, and shout, and 
toss their arms, the more healthful is the play. And this is 
one reason why mothers should carry their children off to 
lonely places, where they may use their lungs to their hearts’ 
content, without risk of annoying anybody. The muscular 
structure of tho organs of voice is not enough considered ; 
children love to indulge in cries and shouts and view halloos. 
and this “ rude ” and “ noisy ” play, with which their elders 
have not much patience, is no more than uatures way of 
providing for the duo exercise of organs upon whose working 
powers the health and happiness of the child’s future largely 
depend. People talk of “ weak lungs,” “ weak chest,’’ “ weak 
throat,” but perhaps it does nut occur to everybody that 
strong lungs and Btrong throat are commonly to be had on 
the same terms as a strong arru or wrist— by exercise, truin- 
ing, use, work. Still, if tho children can “give voice" 
musically, and more rhythmically to the sound of their oun 
voices, so much tho better. In this respect, French children 
aro better off than English ; they dauce and sing through 
a hundred roundelays— just such games, uo doubt, mimic 
murryings and buryings, a* tho children played at, long ago, 

, . the market-place of Jerusalem. 

■ Most likely’, before puritan innovations made us a staid 
^ and circumspect people, English lads and lasses of all ages 
-danced out little dramas on the village greens, accompanying 
themselves with tho words and airs of just such rundes as tho 
French children sing to-day. We have u few f them left 
still — to be heard at Sunday’-school treats and other gathei* 
iugs of tho children, — and they arc well worth preserving 
“There came three dukes abiding, aiiding, ajriding,” cto. ; 
“Orange* and lemons. Bay tnb bells (it St. Clement’s,’’ etc. ; 

“ Here we como gathering nuts in May," etc. ; “ What has 
my poor prisoner done,” etc. ; and more, all set to delightful 
sing-song airs that tho littlo feet trip to merrily, the more 
«o, for the pleasant titillations of the words -dukes, nuts, 
oranges. Who could not go to tho tune of such ideas? 

The promoters of tho kindergarten system have done 
much to revivo games of this kind, but it is doubtful how 
far tho prettiest plays, learnt in school and from a teacher, 
will tako hold of the children os d<» tho irames which have 
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will tako hold of the children as do tho games which have 
been passed on fiom hand to hand through au endless chain 


“f children, und are not to be found in tho print-books at all. 


Cricket, tennis, and rounders are the games par osetUeees, 
H the children are old enough to play them, both as giving 
froo harmonious play to the muscles, and nlso a* serving the 
highest moral purpose of games in bringing tho children 
under th* discipline of rule* ; but the little family wo have 
■*» view, all of them under nine, will hardly be up to «cioniifi« 
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Home Kiocot ,^ 21 

Hi v) ninl chows " 
any romping game they may »» 
minds ; still better are the h.*>p. 
and the iuvalnabb- akippiniT-'VP^ 
best iino is for esch child to "kip 


••/. follow my loader," and 
/fit. will be iiu’*'* * lh w 
U,.« ball, the shuttlecock. 

K,»r the rope, tho very 
rith her own, throwing it 

- . »„ .hat the tendonoy of tho 

*"**nr* I.II..T Iku. ««• >• * lin « 

*2 v. - «< -»wtaL s* 


f uiUt ) 

//tevrv 

Ml lr 

A ted > 


f-l ~ 


UWrapher think* it 

k « r i!p » »" 

admiration of nephew* am j . { „„tod down as a 

^'^ ^ befirod With ambition 


« hundred times, to the 
like manner, any feat 


‘ h “ graceful and rigorous 


in kee|ung up 
family event. « 
to excel in a g*im " ^ pf tlM , «pper part of the body, 

r, ?K°* rCl 'tco> B . t .^'i that it o.n he «. well 

and h-s his ,rroa Quito tbe l«*» play is to 

^ 7‘ h, "^ k :;r »>«* - 

±^1 the mins '.- on either side are brought equally iuto 
*?*. Pn , »o “ordain about children'* games is an idle 
P L ,f words f* r here fashion is as supreme and a* 
arbitrary a* in questions of bonnet or crinoline, and who 
"lETthiak of idavinc shuttlecock spring ? _ 

ClimWuc .sin-, .moment l^T^i^lTTivour with 
mothers ; torn garments, bleeding knees, and boot-toe* 
nibbt I into h ! to *ay nothing of more ser.ous risks, tnuko 
this form of delight. But, tiuly, the 


a etronc c 


» against 1 


cxervi'e is co admirable -the body Icing thrown into endless 
cne ful iKetuie, which bring every muiclo into play.— and 
the training in pluck, oaring, and reronre* so mva .mble, 
.hat it ,* a pity trees and cliffs and walls should be forbidden 
even to little girK The mother may do a good deal to a\ trt 
Mriou* mishaps, bv accustoming the very little ones to small 
f, vs of leaping and climbing, so that they learn at the same 
lime courage and caution from their own exi>oriencc*, 
are less likdv to follow tbe had of t<*» daring playmates. 
Later, the mother had best make up her mind to share the 
feeling of the heu that hatched a brood of ducklings, 
remembering that a little scream, a vhaipand smhlen “Come 
down instantly ! " “ Tommy, y ou’ll break your neck ! ” give* 
the . hild a nervous shock neirly a* bad for him as a broken 
le-. and is likely to cause the fall it was meant to binder, 
bv startling TVimmy out of all presence of mind. 

’ The havoc of clothes need not be great if the children 
are dressed for their little excursions, a* they should be, iu 
plainly made garments of some loosely woven woollen 
mat .rial, serge or flannel. Woollen has some advantages 
Over cotton, and moreover linen, as a clothing material ; 
chiefly, that it is t* bad •vnuiic^r . that is to say, it does not 
»lWw \b» heat of the body t 'O free an exit nor tho heat of 
the sun Vo tnn? m «r«vi»w*. child in woollen 

who has become healed in play does not suffer a chill rrom 
the sudden loe* of this heat, a* dues the child iu a linen 
garment ; also, he is cooler in the sunshine, and warmer in 
tiie shade. 

Walk* in Lad Weather. 

All we Lave said hitherto applies to the summer weather, 
which is. alas for us. a veiy limited aud uncertain quantity 
in our part of the world. The question of out-of-door 
• xercise in winter and in wet weather is really more im- 
portant; for who. that could, would not be abroad in the 
summer time? Now. if the children are to have what is 
quite the be*» thing for them, they should be fully three 
h< nr* every day in the open air all through the winter, say 
one Lour and a half in the morning, aud as loDg in the after- 
noon. When frost and snow are on the ground, they have 
very festive times, what with sliding, snovv-1 tailing, and 
snow-building. But even on the frequent day* when it is 
dirty under foot and dull overhead, the children should be 
kept interested and alert, so that the heart may do its work 
cheerfully , and a grateful glow be kept up throughout the 
holy, in spite of clouds and cold weather. AU that has been 
asid about “ right-teeing ” and “ picture-painting,” the little 
French lesson, and observation* to be noted in the family 
diary longs jn»t a* orach to winter weather as to summer, 
and there is no end to the things to be seen and noted. 
They come screw* a big tree which they judge, from its build 
to be an oak— down it goe* in the diary ; and when the leave* 
are out, they o-me again to see if they are right Many 
bird* o<mc into view the more freely in the cold weather 
that they are driven forth in search of food. 

- TU cattle nasn im rr/mtn iWn the W* arreen, them." 

*• The win, with raitdjr orb 
Amadiag. tn* the liortsna." 

" Every hrrti and every »piry bU4e 
t>tr» lehr* a length >4 *kmirrm a'tt the field.*’ 

- The *|*m.w* peep, and qnit the ahettermf not * 

• TV rad hr.ast warble* art Jl, bat u content 
With shwdrr notea. and mot* lUn half *oppre**'d . 

Ekawd with hi* aditade, and flitting light 
F Pen sprat to apray, where'er he rest* be eT-rht, 

Vtam «n»oy a tw\g the panxleat dpyw n 4 irr 
That tiakU in the wither'd hwtea behrw.’’ 


reaeon why the child’s winter walk should 
le in oUervatioua as the p*t’. : indeed in 
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one way. it i* poMalrle to are- the more in winter, betau*. th 
thing* to l<e seen do not crowd each other out. 

Winter walks, tor,, whether in town <r country v 
great opportunities f, /r culu rating the halrit of at 
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The famous ooiyuror, llobcrt llo.idin, rulaU* iu his auto- 
biography,* that he nnd hi* sou would piua rapidly before 
• Q ..idl'd iu l>r. C’urjH'uli r'* “ Mental I’hyalology.” 
a shop window, that of a toy-«hop, for instanco, and ©aoh 
oast an attentive glnnoo upon il. A fow stop* furthor on, 
iwch drew pnpt r ami pencil from his pocket, and tried which 
could onumeruto tho greater number of tho objeot* momontarily 
aeon in pawing. Tho boy surpassed his father in quickno'.i 
of apprehension, being often ablo to write down forty objects, 
whilst his father could scarcely roaoli thirty ; yot, on their 
returning to verify his statement, ho was rarely found to 
have matlo n mistake. Iloro is n hint for a highly educational 
amusement for nmt.y a winter's walk. 

But what about the wet days ? Tho fuot is, that ruin, 
unless of tho heaviest, is exhilarating when yon are out in fu-. h J i 
it, and docs the children no liurin at nil if they are suitably 7 

cThlhcd. But every sort of waterproof garment should lie -J— - ■ * 

tabooed, because tho texture which will not admit min will 
not allow of tho escape of tho iusoiutible perspiration, and 
one secret of health for people who have no organic disease 
is tho prompt carrying off of tho decayed and harmful 
matters discharged by tho skin. The ohildrou should hnve 
woollen rain-garments — made of coarso serge, for instance, — to 
be changed the moment they return from a walk, and then, 
there is no risk of catching cold. This is tho common souse 
of the matter. Wot cloths are put upon tho head of n fevor 
patient; by-and-by the cloths dry, and are dipped Again: 
what has become of tho water? It has evaporated, and, iu 
evaporating, him carried off much heut from tho poor head. 

Now, that which eases the hot skin oP fover is just the ono 
thing to bo avoided in ordinary circumstances. To be wot 
to the skin docs a child no more harm than a bath would do 
him, if the wet clothes do not dry upon him thut is, if tho 
water does not evaporate, carrying off much heat from his 
body in the proce.-8. It is the loss of animal heat which is 
followed by “colds,” ami not tho “wetting" which mothers 
are ready to deplore. Keep a child active and happy in the 
rain, and he gets nothing but good from his walk. Tho case 
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is altered if tho child has a cold already: then an airing , //n% *Kj 

,u a., t.:... 1 I : _ . : i 7“T — *• u 9 7 ' ^ ^ 
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would do him gu x l, but active exercise might incrcaseTtny 
uiSainnhition already set up. 


The Children require Country Air. 

I do not know whether it is more than a pretty fancy of 
Kichter’s that a spring shower is a sort of electric hath, aud 
a very patent means of health ; certainly rain clears tho 
ntmosphore — a fact of considerable importance in and about 
large towns. But it is enough for our purpose to prove that 
tho rain need do uo harm ; lor abundant daily exeroiso in the 
«vVr i« at •uiAt vHnt importance to the children, that 
really nothing but sickness should keep thorn within doors. 
At the same time, children should never be allowed to sit or 
stand about in damp clothes ; and here is the use of water- 
proof rain -wraps to keep them diy on short journeys to 
church, or school, or neighbour’s house, when they cannot 
very well change their garments. 

Every one knows that the breathing of a* which has lost 
none ot its due proportion of oxygen is essential coudi- 
tu n of vigorous life and of a fine physique ; also, that what- 
ever produces heat, whether it be animal lp?at, or the ho.t of 
five, candle, gas-lamp, produeoeTtha* heat at the expense of 
the oxygen contained in the Atmosphere-* hank which is 
drawn upon by every breathing and burning object; that 
in situations whereuiueh breathing und burning are going 
on, there is a terrible dr>rin upon this vital gas; tlmt the 
drain may be so exoeflrive that there is no longer sufficient 
oxi gen in the air to support animal life, and death results- 
that where the draio is less excessive hut still great, animal 
life may be supported, an.l people livo a flaccid feeble life in 
a s.ate of low vitality. Also, that every breathing and 
every burning object expels a hurtful gas-carbonic acid. 
A teiy small proportion of this gas is present in tho purest 
atmospheric air, and in that small proportion it does no 
harm ; hut increase that quantity by the action of furnaces, 
fires living beings, gas-lamps, and the air is rendered un- 
■ wholesome, just in proportion to tho quantity of superfluous 
carbomc-acnl gas it contains. If ,ho quantity ho excessive 
-as when many people are huddled together iu a small 
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UDvcnt'lated room, or as when tho Frenchm an choo.es to 4, A . 

? ,Uha l! ng th ° charcoal stove ^ 


speedy death by suffocation is tho result. For those 
reasons, it is not possible to enjoy fulness of life in a town, 
f or grown-up people tho stimulus of town life does some- 
ing to make np f..r the impurity of town air, ns, on the 

three ! a i. ’ ?T* y , Pe0ple l "° forfeit thoir advantages 
through the habit of mental sluggishness they let themselves 
fa int . hut, tor the children— who not only breathe, but 
£7 ; " rc,,U : ri ;’ P ro P or tionahly, more oxygen than adults 
need for their vital processes -it is absolutely cruel not to 
give them daily Cf .pi 0(u draughts of nnvitinted, unim- 
10 8,,n ° f ttir ■» on, y remote 

But this is only ono of the reasons why, f.,r health’s sake 
*lui,.- ; it is of the first importance to give tho children long 
day* in the open country. They want light, solar light, os 
well a* air. Country people are ruddier than town folk 
nn ro-rs are sallow, so arc the dwellers in cellar* and in *un‘ 
Ires valley*. The reason is thst, to secorc the ruddy glow of 
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perfect hoalth, certain olmnirwi lnn- , . 

the nature of which it would t.ko to, long tTwoSj 

and that these change* iu tho blood tl.„ K r f 1,1 ,,ore ' 

- « «1W JmvSl ZZC"r 

favourably under tho influence of abundirat * 0 °i™?" t 
• What is more, men of scionoo are boginning to su*'^ fTk'*' 
not only tho coloured light ravs of fl.„ | K that 

tho dark heat ravs and h„ , Z i , '‘ r but 

~ o'f’Z a**S!5tJ?SS t "■? ‘ i '"” 

to 

this respect a* „n otherg . b t ‘ * *" '“^t that ho i* , n 

may, with some liimtationa e’fflct Tim T n . b " n « ,,, 8- u P 
oertain natural tendencies, and Lord^ng ^V' 
up, each such tendency run. ntoTSJ \ r 
character, or into * p a «.i ‘ blomuh of person or 

while to have oven a ZTl « Th ° r f° ro “ » "ori'i 
instance, to bcninlav'w in " ^ child : not * 
is necessarily . Z dSll A ‘ nf 0 ” that a chilJ 
duccd : but the b g c , ° ? °? ?** *" P '°' 

fitop; thotOD^clwV/SfiM ,0 “P° n r gar<1, J h ,° Bprin K il *« 

“g oniy ’ b,,f ° f *■ mi,,a , ‘ ,,a Bo " , 

>ng well, of a quick, trained intelligence, and of a moral 
nature habituated to “ the joy of solf-contro » 


LECTUHE III. 

"HADir is TKJT NATaRK^" 

Tiiosr of yutl, Mi™. ,vl,o h™r,i tho two former lecture, of 
tl,,. couico will huvo gathered lhat what I desire to set 
heforo you u . method of education hared upon nature! law. 
In the fir.t plaw— hut m the oocund leetiiro-I tried to 
point out some of tho condition* to be observed, with a view 
to keep the brain in healthy working order ; for it is upon 
the possession of an active, duly nourished bruin that the 
possibility of a sound education depends. The lecture on 
Out-of-door Uje was given fiisf, by way of an introduction 
to tho senes. As developing tho method of education, it 

Hhouidl.uvo ooinc, -oo w.i I.. oraor,“ffccani© iu olni*nt w i-t. 

show that the ||hief function of the child— hi* biuiu., m in 
the world during the first six or seven years of hi* lifo— is 
to find out nil lie can about whatever comes under liis notice 
by means of his five Bensys; that he has an insatiable appe- 
tite for knowledge gc*sli this, way ; Jund’that, therefore, tho 
endeavour of Ins pajga^shi^ildAe tfrpurhim in the way of 
making aoquuiutnncWrcelj^3^haiatitro and natural objects; 
that, iu fact, tho iuWRveftahDcd^ cation of tho young child 
should be the educatfRij^gf^t^^iorceptivn faculties, bccau o 
tho first stages of mental development arc marked by tho 
extreme activity of those faculties; aud tho wisdom of the 
educator is to follow the lea l of nature in the evolution of 
tho complete human being. 

My subject to-day a rather dry, metaphysical one, I fear 
seems to inc, all tho same, to be very well worthy of your 
attention, as striking the key-note of a reasonable method of 
education. 

“ Habit is ten natures ! ” If I could but mako you see 
with my eyes how much this saying should mean to tho 
educator ! How habit, in tho handB of the mother, is as his 
wheel to the potter, his knife to tho carver — the instrument 
by meuns of which she turns out tho design she has already 
oonceivod in her brain. It is unpleasant to speak of ono’s- 
eelf, but, if you will allow mo, I should like to run over the 
steps by which I havo been brought to look upon habit at 
the means whereby the parent may make almost anything 
ho chooses of his child, beoause that which has become the 
dominant idea of ono person's life, if it bo launched suddenly 
at another, convoys uo very great depth or weight of mean- 
ing to tho second person— he wants to get at it by degrees, 
to see tho steps by which tho other travelled. Therefore, I 
shall venture to show how I arrived at my present position, 
which is, thut— Tho formation of habits u education, and 
^-duration it the formation of halnte. 

The Children hare no Self-compelling Potter. 

a u A i - g °" d muny * ear " n b r °- 1 ff « accustomed to hear, 

’ Habit is ten natures," delivered from tho pulpit on at 
least one Sunday out of four. I had, at tho time, just begun 
to keep school, und was young, and enthusiastic in mv work. 

. w ““' to my mind, a great thing to be a teacher; it was 
impossible but that tho schoolmistress should leave her 
stamp on the children. It was her fault if anything went 
wrong, if any child did badly in school or out of it. There 
was no degree of responsibility which youthful ardour was 
not equal to. But, all this zml notwithstanding, the dis- 
appointing thing was, that nothing extraordinary happened. 

I ho girls were good children on the whole, because most of 
them were the children of parent, who had themselvM l*«n 
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khattd Car ° : '” Jt ik WM Brat they 

,h,, y had ./ ,n !! C 1 " lwM thoir n *Bire to." Tho fault* 

j"" 1 Bill?? kCpt : lh ° Virtne * tl ‘ ey hftl1 woro °*°rcUod 
told fil, 8 m/’ ** b ® foro - Th ° meek littlo girl still 

Ini,. ’ • 10 ,)ri Kht generous child was incurably idl^. 
13,1 dnwdn U 11,0 WUD0 thing : tho dawdling child went 
**rv <f ,n *’ ^hild benamo no brighter. It wa* 

little » ,>l 0inlin g- The children. , * 


» doubt, “ got on 


little ; — ’ O'" ““ — • 

htr of hCr ° '™ '’ VOry °"° of thcm wUh tho makings in 
i*vor r! ) 0 ‘ j ^ aracto r, of a fine mind, and where was the 

tou »t U ° f . tho,, ' , ,itUo worl| ls? Such a lover there 

1 his horse-in-a-mill round of geography and French, 


hist, 


for a,ld nvu * w " 9 noraoro than playing at edneation : 

M % ..‘^nibera the scraps of knowledge ho laboured over 
l|f Rn<i Wou1,1 n °t the application of a fow hours in 
•ubif** ° °^ Ct m ° rfl <ban ft yo^r’s drudgery at any ono 
,n childhood? If education is to secure the step-by- 
sotLS? gW “ ° f th ° in,nviJu « 1 anfl the race, it must menu 
,,n * ° i ror an, \ alxive tho daily plodding at small tasks 
cn K"** *.y tlm namo. 

4oewT king /°I X"'" Un ™ to ^0 literature of clncation, the 
oxceryfi'" i° f i I ! CflU,0,:zi an ' 1 ' 8t 'll more, of FrMibel were 
*n ord^f ^ hClpfU * ^ mC ‘’ “ lowing tho means to secure 
ev*n y ?*V' n »" n of too child’s faculties, and, what is 
the ri/M™ ,miK,rtaut - Pointing out, as they both do, that 
' ’ 1 “• to 10 s P eak . exotic, which can flourish and 
Tcinil* «°i n L* * n a warm temperature of lovo and gentleness. 

gu ated hy oven-handed law. At the samo timo, religious 
tin 1U ^ the children, gavo them motives for con- 

uous effort, and raised their desires towards the l>ot 
i **; ® at with the*« great aids from without an.l from 
there was still tho doprcs*ing eenso of woi king educa- 
lon by rulo of thumb: tho advance ruado by tho young 
il, rV“ lnoril ^’ an, i evon in intellectual power, was like 
»t of a door on its hinge 8 -a swing forward to-day, and 
again to-morrow, with little sensible progress from 
year to year beyond that of being ablo to do harder sum* 
«d read harder books. 

‘ onsideration made the reason of tho failure plain : there 
was a warm glow of goodness at tho heart of every one of 
the children, but they were all incapable of steady effort, 
because they h d no strength of will, no pow. r to make 
themselves do tint which they knew they ought to do. 
Here, no doubt, oomo in the functions of parent* and 
teacl.era; they should bo able to mako the child do that 
which lie lack* the power to compel himself to. But it 
were j>oor training that should keep tho child dependent 
upon personal influence. It is tho businea* or education to 
t *“‘ i «•* -f *uovbuuentirig that weaknea* of will which 

>* the b sno of moat of us .ra well as of the children. That 
the effort of decision is the most exhausting effort of life, 
has been well said from tho pulpit; and if that remain* true 
about ourselves, oven when tho decision is .bout trifling 
matters of going or coming, buying or not buying, it surely 
is not just to leave the children all the labour of an effort of 
whenever they have to choose betweeu tho right and 
the wrong. 

W\ot it “ Nature t " 

Habit is ten natures, ' went on being proclaimed in my 
«a ra ; and at last it came home to mo as a weight, sating, 
which might contain tho educational “Open, Sesame!" I 
was in qnost of. In tho first pluco, what ia Nature, and 
what, precisely, is Hibit? 

f* a " totonishing thing when one consider* what tho 
child is, irrespective of race, country, or kindred, simply iu 
right of hi* biithas a human being. That wo all have tho 
Bame instincts and appetites, we are prepared to allow, but 
that the principles of action which govern all men every- 
where are primarily the same, is a little startling; that, for 
instance, the same di-sires stir in tho breast* alike of savage 
and of sigo : that the desire of knowledge, which shows 
»teelf in tho child’s curiosity about things, and hi* eager tree 
o Lis eyes, is equally active everywhere; that the desire of 
society, which yon may see in two babies presented to on© 
another and all agog with glee aud friendline**, i< tho can**, 
alike, of village communities among-t savage tribes, and of 
tho philosophical meetings of tho learned; that, every a here 
i* tclt tho desire of esteem — a wonderful power in tho hands 
o tho educator, making a word of praise or blame more 
powor u| as a motive than any fear or hope of punishment 
or reward. 

And it is not only the same desires; all paople, evory- 
w .ere, have tho sumo affections and passions which net in 
t o same wav under similar provocation joy and grief, love 
au resentment, benevolence, sympathy, four, aud much els«\ 
are com uion to all of us. So, too, of conscience, the fens© of 
•itj. Ur. Livingstone mentions that tho only addition ho 
e 1 apon to make to th« moral ood© of «x>rtain of th© 

m *esi tribe* (however little they observed their own law) 
***' , la ^ a lua " should not hsvo more than on© wife. “ Evil 
I. 11 ®’ ^' n g, hatre.1, diaobediemv to parents, negioct of 
W "!’ Wcro known to lie ©in by these dark |K<oplo* whom 
ci\i ixed or t'hri.tisn teaching had novor before reached. 

ot on y is a sense of duty common to mankinJ, bnf tho 
. ot |ior ci>nseiiiu #U0M of Go l, however vagae such conscious- 
ness may #n j m ag]] more, goe* t<> mako '*P 

t • nuwt oloniontal notion of human nature. Then, Keredii § 
cornea m, and hare, if you pleats, it tun natures, who it to 






Home Education. ^7 

But to attempt to review in an hour the subject* proper 
for the child’s intellectual education is n disappointing effort, 
and I can only ho,* that enough has boon said to show the 
necessity of grave consideration on tho mothers part before 
she allows promiscuous little lesson books to bo put into the 
hands of her ehildren, or trusts ill-qualified persons to strike 
ont methods of teaching for themselvca. 


LECTURE VI. 

THE WILL— THE CONSCIENCE — TOE DIVINE LIFE IN 
THE CHILD. 

The Will. 

To-p.it we have to consider a subject of unspeakable import- 
ance to every being called upon to sustaiu a reasonable life 
here, with the hope of tho fuller life hereafter. I mean tho 
government of the kingdom of Mnnsoul. Every child who 
lives long enough in the world is invested, by degrees, with 
this high function, and it is the part of his parents to instruct 
him in his duties and to practise him in his tasks. Now, the 
government of this kingdom of Mansoul is, like that of somo 
other well-ordered States, carried on in throe chambers, each 
chamber with its own functions, exercised, not by a multi- 
tude of counsellors, but by a single minister. In the outer 
of the three chambers, sits the Will. Like that Roman cen- 
turion, he has soldiere under him : he says to this man, Go, 
and he goeth ; to another, Come, and he eometh ; to a third, 
Do this, and he doeth it. In other words, the executive power 
is vested in tho Will. If tho Will have the habit of authority, 
if it deliver its mandates in the tone that constrains obedi- 
ence, the kingdom is, at any rate, at unity with itself. If 
the will bo feeble, of uncertain counsels, poor Mnusoui is torn 
with disorder and rebellion. 

What is the Will ? I do not know; it would appear an 
ultimate fact, not admitting of definition; but there arc few 
subjects on which those who have the education of children 
in their hands make more injurious mistakes, and, there- 
fore, it is worth while to consider as wo may, what are tho 
functions of the will, and what are its limitations. 

In tho first place, will docs not necessarily come into 
play in any of the aspects in which we have hithorto con- 
sidered the child. He may reflect and imagino; bestirred 
by the desire of knowledge, of power, of distinction ; may love 
and esteem ; tnay torm LaAnts of attention, obedience, dili- 
— gtnea. doth, i^tolnmarily — tttot is, vrittaout ever 

purposing, willing these things for himself. So far is this 
true, that there are people who live through their lives 
■without an act of deliberate ■will : amiable, easy-going people, 
on the one band, hedged in byjavouring circumstances ; and 
poor souls, on the other, whom circumstances have not saved, 
who have drifted from their moorings, and arc hardly to bo 
named by those they belong to. Great intellectual powers 
by no means imply a controlling will. We all know how 
Coleridge had to be taken care of, because he had so littlo 
power of willing. His thoughts were as little under his own 
volition as his actions, and the fino talk people went to hear 
was no more than an endless pouring forth of ideas con- 
nected by no other link than that of association ; though, so 
finely trained was his mind, that his ideas flowed methodically 
—of their own accord, so to speak. 

It is not necessary to say a word about the dignity and 
force of character which a confirmed will gives to its possessor. 

In fact, character is the result of conduct regulated by will. 

We say, So-and-so has a great deal of character, such another 
is without character; and we might express the fact equally 
by saying, So-and-so has a vigorous will, such another has 
no force of will. Wo all know of lives, rich in gifts and 
graces, which have been wrecked for the lack of a determin- 
ing will. The will is tho controller of the passions and 
motions, the director of tho desires, the ruler of the appetites. 
But, observe, tho passions, the desires, the appetites, are there 
already, and tho will gathers force and vigour only as it is 
exercised in the repression and direction of these; for though 
the will appears to be of purely spiritual nature, yet it be- 
haves like any member of tho body in this— that it bocomoa 
vigorous and capable in proportion as it is duly nourished 
and fitly employed. The villain of a novel, it is true, is, 
or, rather used to be. an interesting person, beciuse he was 
always endowed with a powerful will, which acted, not in 
controlling his violent passions, but in aiding and abetting 
theD “ ; the mmlt WSW *J*“ bulical being out of the common 
way of nature. And no wonder, for, according to natural 
law, the faculty which does not fulfil its own functions is 
punished by loss of power; if it does not ocose to be it 
becomes as though it were not : and the will, being placed’ in 
the seat of authority, has no power to carry its faces over to 
the mob— the disorder would be too fearful, just as when tho 
executive powers of a State are seized upm by a riotous mob 
and there are shootings in the highways and hangings from 
the lanterns, infinite confusion everywhere. ™ 

I afnrJhxious to bring before you this limitation of th 
will to its own proper functions, because parents often 
enough fall into the very metaphysical blunder we Lavo seen 
in the novel-writer. They admire a vigorous will ail d 
rightly. They know that if their child is to make his mark 





in tlie world it must bo by force of will. What follows J 
Tho baby screams himself into fitB for a forbidden plaything, 
and the mother says, “ He lias such a strong will,” The little 
follow of throe stands roaring in the street, and will noitbor 
go hither nor thither with his nurse, because •• ho lias such a 
strong will." He tcill rulo the sjiorts of tho nuraory, will 
monopolize his sisters’ playthings, ull because of this 
•• strong will." Now wo come to a divergonco of opinion : 
on the one hand, tho parents decide that, whatever tho oon- 
sequenoo, the child’s will is not to ho broken, so ull hiB 
vagaries must go unohecked ; on the other, the decision is 
that tho child’s tr ilj_ must bo broken at all hazards, and the* 
poor littlo being is subjected to a dreary round of punish- 
ment and repression. But, nil the time, nobody poroeivea 
that it is tho mere want of will that is the matter with tho 
child. Ho is in a state of absoluto " wilfulness," — the rather 
unfortunate word wo use to describo tho state in whioh tho 
will has no controlling power; willcssness, if thoro wero such 
a word, would describe this stato more truly. Now’, this 
confusion in the iniuds of many poisons, between tho stato 
of wilfulness and that of beiug dominated by will, leads to 
mischievous results, oven where wilfulness is not fostered 
nor tho child unduly repressed : it leads to tho neglect of tho 
due cultivation and training of tho will, that almost divino 
faculty, upon tho duo development of which every other 
gift, bo it beauty or gonius, strength or skill, depends for its 
valuo. 

What, then, is wilfulness, if it is not an cxorciso of will? 
Simply this: remove bit and bridle— that is, tho control of tho 
will — from tho appetites, tho desires, the emotions, and tho 
child who has mounted his hobby, bo it resentment, jealousy, 
desire of power, desire of property, is another Mazoppa, 
borne along with the speed of tho swift and tho strength of 
tho strong, and with no power at ull to help himself. Appe- 
tite, passion, there is no limit to their power and their per- 
sistence if tho appointed check bo removed ; and it is this 
impetus of uppetito or of passion, this apparent determination 


to go iu one way and no other, which is called wilfulness and 
mistaken for an exorcise of will. Whereas tho determination 
is only apparent; tho child is, in fact, hurried along without 
resistance, becauso that opposing force whioh should givo 
balance to his character is undeveloped and untrained. The 
will has its superior and its inferior, whut may bo called its 
moral and its mechanical functions; and that will which, 
for want of practice, lias grown flaccid and feeble in the 
exercise of its highor functions may yet bo able for the order- 
ing of such matters as going or coming, sitt ing or standing, 
shaking or refraining from speech. Again, though it is 
impossible to attain moral excellence of character without 
the agency or u vigoi„ u » u.s will D ,,* „ „,„ rn | 

faculty, aud a man may attain great strength of will in 
consequence of continued offorls iu tho repression or direc- 
tion of his appetites or desires, and yet bo an unworthy 
man; that is, he may be keeping himself in order from 
unworthy motives, for the take of uppearauces, for his own 
interest, even for tho injury of another. Once again, though 
u disciplined will is not a necessary condition of tho Christian 
life, it it necessary to tho development of tho heroic Christian 
character. A Gordon, a Havelock, a Paul , a Florence Night- 
ingale, must bp a person of vigoroufi wifi. In this respect, 
us in all othdt^j. Christianity reaches the feeblest souls. 
There is a wondermkQuido “ Magdalen ” in tho Louvre, with a 
mouth w’hioh has plautiy^uevor been set to any resolve, for 
good or ill a lovcdy face nuinhled by tho helpless following 
of the inclination of the moment^bqt you look up to tho eyes, 
.which are raised to meet the gazo ohyMnot shown in the 
picture, and tho countenance is transfigurcd>the whole faco 
iB aglow with a passion of service, lovo, and seltnum-ender. 
All this the Divine grace may accomplish in weak imxvlHiqg 
souls; and then they will do what they can, but their powttt^ 
of service is limited by their past. Not so the child of the 
Christian mother, whose highest desire is to train him for 
the Christian life. When lie wuk<?s to tho consciousness of 
Whoso he is and Whom ho serves, she would have him 
ready for that high service, with ovory faculty iu training — 
a man of w-ar Irorn his youth ; above all with an effective will, 
to will and to do of His good pleasure. 

Before wo consider how to train this “solo practical 
faculty of man," wo must know how the will operates— how 
it manages tho ordcriug of all that is done and thought in 
tho kingdom of Mansoul. *' Can’t you make yourself do 
what you wish to do? ” says Guy, iu the “ Heir of Itedcliffe," 
o poor Charlie EdmonBton, who has never been in tho habit 
of making himself do anything. Thero are those, no doubt, 
who have not even arrived at wishing, but most of us desire 
to do well ; what we want to know is, how to make ourselves 
do what wo desire. Aud here is the lino which divides the 
effective from tho non-effective people, tho great from tho 
small, tho good from tho well-intentioned aud respectable; 
it is in proportion as a man has self-controlling, self-compel- 
liug power that ho is able to do, even of his own pleasure; 
that he can depend upon himBolf, and bo suro of his own 
action in emergencies. Now, how does this autocrat of tho 
bosom behave? Is it with a stern “Thou shalt,” *• Thou 
shalt not," that tho subject man is coerced into obedience? 

By no means. Is it by a plausible show of reasons, muster- 
ing of motives? Not this either. Since Mr. John Stuart 
Mill taught us that “all that man does, or can do, with 
matter ” is to “ move one thing to or from another,” wo need 
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what gre “ l moral result* are brought about by 

exDoripn J means; and a little bit of nursery 

nossibb »° ir. 1 * i |° W betU;r thttn much talking what ia 
cries nit ° 1 ° W ,'i ' Baby Ambles, gets a bad bump, and 
T n CX P° rienoed nur.0 docs not “kiss the 

fhafw n ° r Bhow P'ty for baby’s trouble- 

that ma j t W01W!; t j |( / moro B ,f 0 1(if . c-( the 

_ i ° li SO *’ . ^ 10 hastens to ''change his thoughts," so she 
shccamoa him to the window to we tho •' gee-gees," 
. 1 ] ,’! ' 1 " pet P* ct, iro book, bis dearest toy, and tho child 

E. W » P “ f * »«. though ho i. ro.ll/ 

imi-tL- 'll 1 ° W ‘ 1 ,,f ' ll0 kll<JW ' ri g niimo, is preoi.oly th. 

th.l !l„ l .7‘ U,w * r ' l# th « ■»»». It i. by Loo of will 

from ono" I*“ thoughts," tmufor his attention 

TT, /Tr ‘ ,0 * not hM. and th.t, with . 

h.s attention on those incentives which have most power to 

l“kmr tioT't ’ r ?T r ° an<1 Ph'-uro which follow honest 
labour, tho duty which b.uds him to tho fulfilling of his task. 
His thoughts run in tho groove he mills them to run in, and 
work is no longer an effort. Again, some slight affront has 

h 1,°! reBe " t ! Ul feC ' i,,g: So - and -«o»ho..ld not 
have done it ho had no right, it was moan, and so on through 
all tho hard things we are ready enough to say in our hearts 
of an offender against our amour propre. li„t the man under 
the control of hi. own Will docs not allow this to go on : ho 
•doe* not fight ,t out with himself, and say, "This is very 
wrong in me. So-and-so is Uo t so much to blamo, after 
all. Ho « not ready for that yet; but he just compels 
himself to think of something elso— tho last book he has read, 
tho next letter ho inu-t write, anything in cresting enough 
to divert his thoughts. When ho allows himself to go back 
to the cause of offence, behold, alt rancour is gone, and he is 
able to look at the matter with the coolness of a third person. 
And this is true, uot only of tho risings of resentment, but of 
every temptation that besots the flesh and spirit. Again, 
the sameness of hie duties, the weariness of doing the same 
thing over and over, fills him with disgust and despondency, 
and he relaxes hi. efforts ;-b„t not if ho be a man under tho 
power of h.s own will, because ho simply does not allow him- 
self in idle discontent ; it is always within his power to give 
himselt something pleasant, something outsido of himself to 
think of, and ho does so, and, given, what w e call a ‘‘happy 
frame of mind,” no work is laborious. It is something to 
l no% * rV at ouraolve* wW aro Wo*. 

knuwlcdge or tl.U way „/ ,lw will t» r,. T tlio ncoret of a 

happy hfe that it is well worth imparting to tho children. 
Are you cros-.? Change your thoughts. Aro you tired of 
trying ? Change your thoughts. Are you craving for things 
you aie not to have? Change your thoughts; there is a 
powir within you, your own will, which will enable you to 
turn your attention, your thoughts that mnko you unhappy 
and wrong, to thoughts that make you happy and right. And 
this is tho exceedingly simple w,.y in which the will acts ; 
this is the solo secret of tho power over himself which the 
strong man wields— ho can Compel himself to think of what 
ho chooses, and will not allow himself in thoughts that breed 
mischief. 

But you perceive that, though tho will i, all-powerful 
within certain limits, these a-o but mrrow limits after all. 
Much must go before and along with a vigor .us will if it is 
to be a power in the ruling of conduct. For instance, the man 
must have acquired the habit of attention, the great import- 
ancoof which we have already consider® I. There are bird- 
a /iX^^rn wittud P eo P le * wh " have no power of thinking connectedly for 
/ ^ . y fivu minutes under any pressure, from within or frpm 

ku' lc/7\ without. If they have novel* been trained to apply the whole 

' of their mental faculties to a given subject, why, uo energy 

f) f^iY7C JUt/iA wipposilg they had it, which is impossible, could 

* / ' make them think steadily thoughts of their own choosing or 

'yU'Ci l Ac • any 0110 olse a- Here 18 how tho P arts of ,ho intellectual 

^rA/fubric dovetail : power of will implies power of attention ; 

and before tho parent can begin to train tho will of tho child! 
lie must have begun to form in him tho habit of attention. 

Again, we have already considered the fatal facility in 
evil, the impulse towards good, whioh habit gives. Habit 
is eithor the ally or the opponent, too often tho frns- 
trator of the will. Tho unhappy drunkard dots will with 
what Btioiigth thero is in him; he turns away tho eyes of 
his mind from beholding his snare; lie plies himself assidu- 
ously witli other thoughts : but, alas, his thoughts will only 
run in the accustomed groove of desiro, and habit is too 
strong for his feeble will. We all know something of this 
struggle between habit and will in less vital matters^ Who 
is without some dilatory, procrastinating, in some way tiiu- 
aome habit, which is in almost daily struggle with thj 
rectified will ? But 1 have already 6aid so much about the 
duty of parents to ease the way of their children by laying 
down for them tho lines of helpful habits, that it is un- 
necessary to say a word more here of habit us an ally or 
liindcrer of the will. 

And, once more, only the man of cultivated reason is 
capable of being ruled by u well-directed will. If his under- 
standing docs not show good cause why he should do somo 
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VoT y barren of results. And ind!2 flucta * t,n g. 

Olay takfi , lr , indeed i worse may happen • he 

•"LLk.LT? Tr hc ‘‘ W ' " r ’ioioniLotio. 
«««»«. effort ", Lm tITT L Wh>t W M * ko * 
>k" power „f will tho h. j.Lf bi. 7Za "T? 10 P '*"’ 

® e trains him tn m o h C,nld ’ onI y lu «o far as 

“ k ° * ““ <* *« effeelie, „ 

P.Wni'lvTmt llmita,i ' m of «*• “ill wo ,l„n Guelder 
child shall bo in*a PI fiT in tL th ? PaT ° n v tlk ° p “ ina that tho 

•trongthen tbat wdf " ^^ T ^ ” h ° 

employ it to control' Li. liTby \Thof ,M T 7 

o^bldienL’ Now “tel 0 ' ‘'‘j" 08 ‘ h ° chi1,1 i0 ' b ’Lb?t 
faience. Now, obedienco is valuable onlv in so far 

knowrhl oVhtlT“ r v “ aking hitDHelf do that which he 
«, 0 t givo IJm r y Off0rt 0f 0b0dien “ which does 

helps to ensLo h ™ 0Ver hi “ ' ,Wn incliaa tions, 

ps to enslave him, and ho w,U resent the loss of his liberty 

the^” g ? DC0 When h0 0an ’ That i3 secret of 
invito P I™**, St, iCtly br ° nght ,,p child ™- But 

o in th r Pe ? t,0n ' ,0t Lim hea tily intw ‘ d a » d purpose 
to do tho thing he is bidden, and then it is his own will 

T 7 ^Polling him, and not yours ; ho has begun tho 
greatest effoit, the highest accomplishment of human lift— 
the making, the compelling of himself. Lot him know what 
let bl,n a 8en «° of triumph, and of your 
congratulation, whenever ho fetches his thoughts back to his 
tiresome sum. whenever he makes his hands finish what they 
have begun, whonevor he throws tho black dog off his back 
nd produces a smile from a clouded face. Then, os wai 
«»d Wore, let him know tho secret of willing ; lot him know 
that, by an effort of will, he cun tarn his thoughts to tho 
thing he wants to think of-his lessons, his prayers, his 
work, and away from the thing ho should not think of; 

that, in fact, he can he such a brave, strong little fellow, 
he can make himself think of what he likes ; and let him try 
littlo experiments ; that, if ho once gets his thoughts right, 
the rest will take caro of itself: he will be sure to do right 
then;— that, if he feels cross, naughty thoughts coming upon 
him, the plan .is, to think hard about something else, some- 
thing nice— his next birthday, what he means to do when 
he is a man. Not all this at once, of course ; but line ui>on 
line, precept upon precept, here a littlo, and there a little, as 
opportunity offers. Lot him get into the habit of managing 
himself, controlling himself, and it is astonishing how much 
aelf-compeUiug power quite a yoviug child will exhibit. 

W,A sent 

to a hoy of four, *ud Tommy restrained himself, though W> 

was makinga terr.WehuUaba^o about some sma U trouble. 

All this time, the will of the child is being both trained and 
strengthened ; he is learning how and when to use his will, 
and it is becoming every day more vigorous aud capable. 
Let me add one or two wise thoughts from Dr. Morcll’s 
-Introduction to Mental Philosophy:” "The education of 
the will ia really of far greater importance, as shaping the 
destiny of the individual, than that of the intellect. . 
Theory and doctrine, and iuculcation of laws and proposi- 
tions, will never of themselves lead to the uniform habit of 
right action. It is by doing, that we learn to do ; by over- 
coming, that we learn to overcome; and every right act 
which we cause to spring out of pure principles, whether by 
authority, precept, or example, will have a greater weight iu 
tho formation of character than all the theory in the world.” 


The Conscience. 

But tho will by no means errries on the government of 
tho kingdom of Mansoul single-handed. True, the will 
wields the executive power; it is ouly by willing we are 
enabled to do; but there is a higher power behind, whose 
mandate tho will does no more than express. Conscience sits 
supreme in tho iuner chamber. Conscience is the lawgiver, 
and utters the "Thou shalt” and tho "Thou 6halt not” 
whereon the will takes action ; the judge, too, before whom 
tho offending soul i* summoned; und from the “Thou aft 
the man," of conscience, thero is uo appeal. 

" I am, I ought, I can, I 'rill "—these are the stops to 
that ladder of St. Augustine, whereby we — 

" Rise on stepping stones, 

Of our dead selves to higher things.” 

" I am ” — we have the power of knowing ourselves. “ I 
ought " — we have within us a moral judge, to whom we feel 
ourselves subject, and who points out and requires of u» our 
duty. •• J can ” — we ore conscious of po«er to do that which 
wo perceive we ought to do. “I will " — we determine to 
exercise that power with a volition which is in itself a step 
in the execution of that which wo will. Here is a beautiful 
and perfect chain, uml tho wonder is, that, so exquisitely 
constituted us ho is for right-doing, error should be even 
possible to man. But of the sorrowful mysteries of sin and 
temptation it is not my place to speak here; you will see 
that it is because of the rad possibilities of ruin and loss that 
lio about evory human life, that I am pressing upon mothers 
tho duty of saving their children by tho means put into 
their hands. Perhaps it is not too much to say, that ninety* 
nine out of a hundred lost livss lie at tho door of psronts 


